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THE HUSBAND'S MESSAGE AND THE ACCOM. 
PANYING RIDDLES OF THE EXETER BOOK. 


N his edition of the Exeter Codex (1842), Thorpe printed 
on pp. 470-475 four short pieces, the first three under 
the heading ‘ Riddles,’ the fourth with the title ‘A Frag- 
ment.’ Ettmiiller in his Scopas and Boceras (1850) reprinted 
the second and fourth, putting the former among his rid- 
dles and giving to Thorpe’s ‘ Fragment’ the title ‘Vreccan 
peodnes zrend to his bryde.’ Grein in his Bzbliothek 
(1857-8) reprinted the first and second with the other 
riddles,numbering them 31 and 61, but joined the third 
and fourth into one, to which he gave a title essentially 
the same as Ettmiiller’s, ‘ Botschaft des Gemahls an seine 
Frau.’ Wiilker and Assmann in their revision of Grein 
make no change, and his arrangement seems to have been 
accepted by all. 

The purpose of the present paper is to suggest reasons 
for thinking that the second piece, like the third, is not a 
riddle but part of a poem which is continued in what fol- 
lows in the MS., and that the copyist probably supposed 
that the same was the case with the first one also. The 
MS. here as in other places gives us no help and the 
arrangement of these four pieces of Thorpe must be based 
on a study of the subject matter. 

The first piece (g verses) is without doubt a riddle, as 
Thorpe supposed. This is shown not only by the charac- 
ter of the thought and by the form, but also by the cir- 
cumstance, which seems to have escaped Thorpe’s notice 
but was pointed out by Grein, that it is found also in the 
midst of the first series of riddles in the MS. (p. 412 
of Thorpe’s edition). The only solutions that I have 
seen are ‘ Regenwasser’ (Dietrich) and ‘ Das Athrenfeld’ 
(Trautmann), both of which, | feel sure, are incorrect. I 
cannot see how several of the statements about the object 








2 Blackburn, [Vol. III 


to be guessed can properly be applied to either of these, 
Another solution will be offered later. 

The following seventeen verses (Thorpe’s second piece, 
Grein’s Riddle 61), so far as I have been able to learn, 
have always been regarded as a riddle and are published 
as one without comment in the latest edition by Assmann. 
Two solutions have been offered, ‘Die Rohrtléte’ (Diet- 
rich) and ‘Der Runenstab’ (Trautmann). But the riddle 
form is not distinct here as in the preceding piece, and 
though we have a number of descriptive statements of 
the kind found in riddles, we do not find the apparent 
contradictions that are meant to puzzle the hearer and 
are the essential characteristics of riddles of this form. 
In this respect the piece differs radically from the preced- 
ing one. Moreover, the statements in it do not suit the 
solutions offered, though Trautmann’s answers to them in 
part. The object that speaks is plainly a “etter, Old 
English ‘beam,’ i. e. a slip of wood on which a message 
has been carved. But what follows in the MS. is also the 
utterance of a letter, which is represented as delivering 
its errand as a living messenger might do; and when we 
read the whole as a single poem, we find a consecutive- 
ness and unity so clear that it is matter for surprise that 
Grein did not notice it and include the second piece as 
well as the third in his ‘Husband’s Message.’ The 
‘beam,’ which takes the part of a messenger, first intro- 
duces itself, as any other might do. This is done in a 
description of its former life and growth as a tree and of 
the work of the hand and knife that shaped it to a letter, 
with a reflection on the marvelous fact that a dumb piece 
of wood should thus be enabled to speak and convey a 
message. This introduction contains seventeen verses 
and is the part published by Grein and Assmann as 
Riddle 61 (Thorpe’s second piece). Then follows an 
assurance of the faithfulness of the banished writer of the 
letter, twelve verses (Thorpe’s third piece), and after this 
the message proper, thirty-six verses, in which he prays 
his lady to join him in his new home beyond the sea. In 
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the five remaining verses the messenger repeats the assur- 
ance of the faithfulness of his lord to the pledge made 
long before and gives a proof of the genuineness of his 
mission in a secret cipher or pass-word, as I conjecture. 
Such at least may be the purpose of the inserted runes, 
which still wait for an explanation. The three topics of 
the message easily explain Thorpe’s division into three 
parts, and the analysis here given makes the connection 
plain and gives reason for regarding the whole as a single 
poem. 

A careful reading of the whole, moreover, raises some 
doubt of the appositeness of Grein’s title." There is not 
a single expression in it to show that the writer is a hus- 
band and it is more natural and more poetical to picture 
him as a wooer. We may imagine a situation like that of 
some of the medizval romances (e. g. King Horn), in 
which a young knight, banished for presuming to fall in 
love with the daughter of his prince, gains fame and 
fortune in another land and sends back to his lady a mes- 
sage that assures her of his faithfulness and instructs her 
how to joinhim. The phrases ‘ nyde gebeded,’ ‘ forpsides 
georn,’ ‘wean oferwunnen’ exactly suit such an enforced 
departure, and the title given to the lady, ‘peodnes 
dohtor,’ is in keeping with such a situation. Equally 
suggestive of a romance is the tone of secrecy in ‘ swa hit 
beorna ma uncre wordcwidas ne mzenden,’ in ‘ic onsun- 
dran pe secgan wille,’ in the poetical way of fixing the 
date of departure by the first call of the cuckoo in the 
spring, and in the mysterious cipher at the end. I ven- 
ture to suggest as a fitting title ‘ A Love-letter.’ 

But if Thorpe’s second piece as well as the third be 
joined with what follows, how are we to explain the 
repetition of Riddle 31? The scribe of the Exeter Book 
probably did not take it from the same source as in the 
case of its previous insertion, for the variations of the text 
are too numerous, to say nothing of the improbability of 
a second copy made intentionally, or of the insertion of a 


1 Also of Ettmiiller’s, if by dxyde he means ‘ wife.’ 
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single riddle by itself. It seems likely that he copied 
here from a manuscript in which the riddle had been 
joined to the poem on the supposition that it belonged 
with it, and in its solution is found an explanation of this 
mistake of some former scribe. As said above, the solu- 
tions hitherto offered are entirely unsuited to certain 
statements in the riddle about the object to be guessed. 
A storm of rain might no doubt say of itself, ‘I sport 
with the breeze,’ ‘I am the fellow of the storm,’ but how 
could it add ‘1 am consumed by fire,’ ‘I am a burning 
coal’? Orin what sense is a field of grain ‘ready to go 
on a journey’ and how can it be supposed to say ‘when 
[ am lifted up, the proud bow before me’? The true 
solution, | think, is ‘an beam,’ in the various senses that 
the word carries in Old English, tree, /og, ship and cross.’ As 
both the riddle and the letter are represented as uttered 
by a ‘beam,’ it is probable that some one took the whole 
for a single composition and wrote it out as such. If then 
the scribe ot the Exeter manuscript found it thus in some 
other manuscript than that of the riddles, it is not strange 
that he copied it here and thus unwittingly repeated the 


riddle. 
The value of the theory here proposed can best be 
judged by reading the whole consecutively. Unfortu- 


nately such reading is seriously hindered by the condition 
of the manuscript, which in two places is to a great extent 
illegible. These places, however, are in the riddle and in 
the third and fourth pieces, not at the points of division, 
and therefore contain nothing that bears on the theory 
here propounded, that the second piece should be joined 
with what follows, and that the scribe supposed that the 
same was true of the first. They only prevent us from 
reading the whole in order and observing its unity. To 
enable one to do so, I add the text of the whole with a 
translation into modern English, filling the gaps by con- 


* Probably also havf and dow/. See supplementary note. 
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jecture.’ The defects in the riddle are supplied from the 
first copy in the MS., but I have kept the forms of the 
second even where the alternative reading seems prefer- 
able, because my purpose is to give the whole approxi- 
mately in the form in which, as I assume, it stood in the 
manuscript from which the scribe of the Exeter Book 
took it. For other defective places | have made use of 
the conjectures of others when they seemed suitable, but 
have given special attention to the choice of words that 
fill the gaps according to the measurements of Schipper’ 
and Wiilker.* It is of course understood that a conjec- 
ture must not violate established metrical laws and must 
furnish a satisfactory sense. But where so much is lack- 
ing the number of possible variations is great and many 
of the suggestions offered may perhaps be replaced by 
better ones. Their purpose is so to connect the portions 
that have survived as to give continuous sense and to 
illustrate the thesis that we have in these three pieces a 
single poem.* 

' Changes of the MS. reading are in tfa/ics ; where the MS. shows no gap, 
the addition required by metre or sense is in drackets,; gaps are filled by 
italics in brackets. 

2 In Germania, xix, 335 ff. 

3 In Anglia, ii, 381 ff. 

4 The translation is made chiefly with the purpose mentioned above, to 
show the connection of the three parts as published by Thorpe. No 
attempt at literal exactness is made, only absolute fidelity to the thought of 
each sentence, 











TEXT. 


Blackburn, 





ic eom licbysig, lace mid winde, 


w{unden mid wuldre, 


weldre gesomnad 


fus fordweges, fyre gemylted, 


[bearu] blowende, 

5 ful oft mec gesipas 
peer mec weras 7 wif 
poi ic mec onhezbbe 


modge miltsum ; swa ic mongum sceal 
ycan upcyme eadignesse. 
ic wees be sonde szewealle neah, 
zt merefarope minum gewunade 
frumstapole fzest ; fea znig wes 
monna cynnes pat minne peer 

5 on anede eard beheolde, 


ac mec uhtna gehwam 


lagufzdme beleolc. 
pet ic zr oppe sid 


ofer meodu[drincende] 


10 wordum wrixlan. 


hu mec seaxes ord 


eorles ingeponc 7 ord somod, 
pingum gepydan pat ic wip pe sceolde 


The bracketed words in vv. 2 and 4 of the riddle are taken from the 


other copy in the Exeter Book. 
1. MS. lig bysig ; all edd. lic bysig. 


1. T. E. G.-sande. T. sx wealle. 





g. No gap in MS. The amendment is Grein’s, adopted by Assmann. 


12. MS. seaxed, Thorpe’s correction. 





yd sio brune 
lyt ic wende 
zfre sceolde 
mudleas sprecan, 
paet is wundres deel, 
on sefan searolic pa pe swylc ne conn, 


iz 


byrnende gled. 
sendad zlter honda, 
wlonce gecyssa®d. 
hi onhnigad to me, 


seo swipre hond, 


E. anede. 








uw 


vi 








See the supplementary note. 


low or swamp cedar. 





Husband’s Message in Exeter Codex 
TRANSLATION. 


The Riddle. 


I am agile of body, I sport with the breeze; (¢ree) 
I am clothed with beauty, a comrade of the storm; 
(tree) 
[ am bound on a journey, consumed by fire; (shzp, 
tree) 
A blooming grove, a burning gleed. (tree, log) 
Full often comrades pass me from hand to hand. 
(harp) 
Where stately men and women kiss me. (cup ?) 
When I rise up, before me bow 
The proud with reverence. Thus it is my part 
To increase for many the growth of happiness. 
(the cross) 


The letter. 


My home was on the beach near the sea-shore ; 
Beside the ocean’s brim I dwelt, fast fixed 

In my first abode. Few of mankind there were 
That there beheld my home in the solitude, 

But every morn the brown wave encircled me 
With its watery embrace. Little weened I then 
That I should ever, earlier or later, 

Though mouthless, speak among the mead-drinkers 
And utter words. A great marvel it is, 

Strange in the mind that knoweth it not, 

How the point of the knife and the right hand, 
The thought of a man, and his blade therewith, 
Shaped me with skill, that boldly I might 

So deliver a message to thee 


Verses 5 and 6 of the Riddle offer the only difficulty of interpretation, 


8. The meaning here given to ‘ sceal’ is 





not clearly recognized in the OE. lexicons, but it is very frequent. 
1-6. The location of the tree from which the wood for the letter was taken 
suggests a particular kind of wood suitable for the purpose, perhaps wil- 






































vi 


20 


25 


30 


2 


¢ 
uw 


40 


tion. 


15. MS.twan, Thorpe’s correction. 17. 


The amendment to strea[mas] had been already made by Thorpe. 
miiller simply reprints Thorpe’s text. 


to streamas and Grein’s ymé, but leaves the rest 


whose edition Grein had based his text. 38. 


Blackburn, [Vol. III 





for unc anum twazsz 
abeodan bealdlice, 


zerendsprzece 
swa hit beorna ma 
widdor ne mzenden. 
secgan wille 


uncre wordcwidas 
nu ic onsundran pe 
[ bet of | treocyn|{xes | 
in mec eld[a cre/t] 


ic tudre aweox. 
sceal ellor londes 
pon| sealte strea[ mas 
ful oft ic on bates 
land | gesohte, 


settan | searostafas. 

oferfare ic on yphuse|, 

[daguscipes locan 

onsende, 
eom nu her cumen. 

7 nu cunnan scealt 

hu pu ymb modlufan 

on hyge hycge; ic gehatan dear 

paet pu peer tirfaeste treowe findest. 

hweet pec pon biddan het, se pisne beam agrof, 

peet pu, sinchroden, sylf gemunde 

on gewitlocan wordbeotunga 

pe git on erdagum 

penden git moston on meoduburgum 

eard weardigan, an lond bugan, 

freondscipe fremman. hine faehpo adraf 

heht nu sylfa pe 

lustum laraz pet pu lagu drefde, 

sippan pu gehyrde on hlipes oran 

galan geomorne 


par mec mondrihten min 
o\ferheah hofu. 


on ceolpele, 





mines frean 


oft gesprzecon, 


of sigepeode. 


geac on bearwe. 


E. widor 18-2 


G. mendon. 





unr 


Grein’s reconstruction of this passage is 


Nu ic onsundran pe secgan ville 
[ymb] treo-cynn. Ic tudre aveox 
e « « « « « Gall eller londes. 
set[ te si8fat ofer] sealte strea[mas]. 
Ful oft ic on bates [bosme] sohte, 
per mec mondryhten min [onsende], 
heah hofu; eom nu her cumen 


Ett- 
Wiilker adopts Thorpe’s correction 


unamended. The later 


examination of the MS. by Schipper and himself had shown that most of 
Grein’s amendments were not suited to the space to be filled, and had more- 
over resulted in the finding of words and letters not given by Thorpe, on 


MS. lzram, Thorpe’s correc- 








1) Husband’s Message in Exeter Codex 
15 In the presence of us two alone, 

That to other men our talk 

May not make it more widely known. 

Now to thee will I tell apart 

That I sprang from the stock of the tree-race. 
20 In other lands the skill of man is wont 
To set on me cunning characters. 
Then in a vessel I traverse the salt waves; 
Oft in the prison of a ship have I visited lands, 
Where my lord has sent me, 
And lofty castles. Now am I come hither 
In the keeled vessel, and now shalt thou know 
How thou mayest think in thy heart 
Of the love of my lord. I dare maintain 
That there thou wilt find true loyalty. 
30 Lo! he that carved this stave bade me 
Pray thee, O jewebdecked, to remember 
In thy heart the word-pledges, 
Which in days of yore ye two oft spake, 
While in the mead-castles ye were permitted 
To have a home, to dwell in the same land, 
To practice friendship. Force drove him 
Out of the land. Now hath he bidden me 
Zarnestly to urge thee to sail the sea 
When thou hast heard on the brow of the hill 
40 The mournful cuckoo call in the wood. 


N 


vi 


w 
wi 


20. The use of ‘sceal’ to give the force of a frequentative verb is by no 
means rare, though not recognized by the dictionaries. 

35. I take ‘an land’ to be one land, the same country. —— 36. To prac- 
tise friendship, i. e. be lovers, as often. 
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ne lat pu pec sippan sipes getweefan 
lade gelettan, lifgendne monn. 
ONgin mere secan, mzwes epel; 
onsite szenacan pet pu sud heonan 
45 ofer merelade monnan findest, 
peer se peoden is pin on wenum. 
ne mzg him worulde willa [gelimpan]| 
mara on gemyndum, pes pe he me segde, 
pot inc geunne alwaldend god 
50 | pet git\jaetsomne sippan moton 
secgum 7 gesipum s[zuc ut agifan, 
njzeglede beagas ; he genoh hafap 
fedan go|/des, feos 7 hringa, 
ba he mt\d elpeode epel healde, 
2. Sela him per gehyrad 
hear|ra heelepa, peah pe her min wine[dryhten, 
wrecca| nyde gebeded, nacan ut aprong, 





faegre folda 


uw 
uw 


7 on ypa geong [¢rnan] sceolde, 
faran on flotweg, fordsipes georn, 
60 mengan merestreamas. nu se mon hafad 
5 
wean oferwunnen; nis him wilna gad 
ne meara ne madma ne meododreama, 
zenges ofer eorpan eorlgestreona, 
peodnes dohtor, gif he pin beneah 
65 ofer eald gebeot incer twega. 
P) 5 5 
gecyre ic ztsomne S R_ geador 
EA W 7 M ape benemnan, 
pat he pa were 7 pa winetreowe 
be him lifgendum lestan wolde, 
70 «pe git on ezrdagum oft gesprzeconn 
47. Two letters erased before worulde. Ettmiiller and Wiilker insert, on; 
Grein, to. ——No gap after willa; Grein’s addition. Ettmiilleramends willa 
mara/beon on gemyndum. 50. Grein, [pet git] «tsomme. 51. Grein, 
[sinc brytnian]. 52. Thorpe, xtlede; Ettmiiller, eplede; Grein, Wiilker, 
neglede. Grein. [feohgestreona] fattan go[ldes, Wiilker, fa¢fan go/des 
; 54. Grein, [peah he on] elpeode, Wiilker,....d elpeode. 55. 
Thorpe, Ettmiiller, foldan; Grein, foldan, [him fela pegniad]; Wiilker, 
folda. 56. Thorpe, Ettmiiller, Wilker, .... ra, Grein, [wlanc]ra. Thorpe, 
Ettmiiller, w .... ; Grein, w[inedryhten]; Wiilker, wine. 58. Thorpe, on 
ypa gong sceolde .... ; Ettmiiller, on ySa gong ana sceolde; Grein, on 
ya begong [ana] sceolde; Wiilker, on ypa geong sceolde. 67. All that 
have examined the MS. agree that it is impossible to decide whether the 
lastrune is M or D. 70. All editors amend to gesprecon. 














No. 


de 
vw 


ui 
vt 


60 


7O 








43, 
there at the date set. 

47. i.e. he can think of no greater joy. —— 53. The meaning of fedan 
can only be guessed. Probably it is an error of the scribe; the translation 


sweord, ‘“‘ sword.” 
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Then let no living man keep thee 
From the journey or hinder thy going. 
Betake thee to the sea, the home of the mew; 
Seat thee in the boat, that southward from here 
Beyond the road of the sea thou mayest find the man 
Where waits thy prince in hope of thee. 
No joy of the world can be greater for him 
In his thoughts, as he hath told me, 
Than that the all-ruling God should grant you 
That ye together should hereafter 
Give out treasure to men and comrades, 
Golden rings. Enough he hath 
Of beaten gold, of wealth and treasure, 
Since among strangers he hath a home, 
A fair abode: there obey him many 
Noble warriors, though here my banished lord, 
Driven by necessity, pushed out his boat 
And on the path of the waves was forced to run, 
To journey on the water-way, eager for escape, 
To stir the waves. Now hath the man 
Overcome his trouble; he hath no lack of pleasures, 
Of steeds or of jewels, or of mead-joys, 
Or of any treasure on earth, 
O prince’s daughter, if he have thee 
In spite of the old threat against you both. 
I put together S R 
EA W_ and _  M(D?), to assure thee with an oath 
That while he lives he will fulfil 
The pledge and the love-troth 
That in days of old ye often spake. 


44. The direction implies that the absent lover will have a ship ready 


is suggested by Grein’s correction. 

66, 67. It is impossible to find a satisfactory meaning in these two verses, 
until some clue to the meaning of the runes has been discovered. It will 
be noticed that they spell SwEARM or SWEARD, a Northumbrian form of 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 

The solution offered in this paper for Riddle 31 suits 
every statement in it perfectly, except those of vv. 5 and 
6, which are not so clear. For these I wasat first inclined 
to the meaning /¢rumpet, basing this explanation on the 
phrase ‘mid beam’ in the Northumbrian J/ath. xxiv. 31, 
where the WS. version has ‘mid byman.’ As the riddles 
were presumably composed in Northumbrian, the form 
‘beam’ in this passage may be accepted as evidence that 
in that dialect the two words ‘beam’ and ‘beme’ were 
confused, at least to such an extent as to allow of their 
interchange ina punning riddle. But more careful exam- 
ination of the matter has led me to suggest for v. 5 the 
meaning arp and for 6, cup. The former will be only a 
special use of ‘ beam’ in the sense of ‘ gleo-beam,’ and the 
statement that comrades pass the harp from hand to hand 
is illustrated by the well-known Czdmon story. The 
statement that this is done where men and women kiss 
the cup means no more than ‘at the feast,’ and is illus- 
trated by the description of the feast inthe Beowulf. The 
same expression, ‘hwilum weras cyssa0,’ ts used of a 
drinking-horn in Riddle 15. 

Analogies for the use of ‘beam’ in the special sense of 
‘gleo-beam’ are so plentiful that no one will probably 
object to this part of the interpretation, but no dictionary 
recognizes a meaning cup for either ‘beam’ or ‘ byme.’ 
The New. Engl. Dict. says that dyme is ‘ of doubtful origin,’ 
but it is a derivative of ‘beam,’ the Teutonic stem-form 
being daum-jon, and means a ‘ wooden instrument’ of some 
kind or other. (Kluge, Stammsbildungslehre, 81.) In the 
sense of ¢rumpet it was no doubt first used of a wooden 
trumpet, like the Alpine horn of to-day; the extension of 
meaning to trumpets in general is exactly paraliel to that 
of horn. Kluge gives, moreover, several instances of de- 
rivatives in -jon that have the same meaning as the primi- 
tive (Stammb. 83), and a natural result of this confusion of 
two words once distinct in application would be the use 
of the primitive in the sense of the derivative. Such 
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cases in English are the modern trous and coppers, and the 
OE. ‘zsc’ for ship and spear, or ‘bic’ for book, as well as 
of ‘beam’ for various articles made of wood. It is not 
impossible that ‘beam,’ in addition to its use to denote a 
ship, trumpet, letter,etc. may also have meant cw, originally 
a wooden bowl, like Virgil’s ‘ pocula fagina,’ which as the 
expression ‘necdum illis labra admovi’ shows were meant 
for drinking, but had not yet been ‘kissed.’ All who are 
familiar with the various dictionaries of Old English and 
their deficiencies, will agree, I am sure, that the lack of a 
word or a meaning in them is not a conclusive proof of its 
non-existence. 
F. A. BLACKBURN. 


University oF CHICAGO 
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THE SOURCE OF A GUY OF WARWICK CHAP- 
BOOK. 


HE best known of the Chap-Books dealing with the 

story of Guy of Warwick is that entitled: 7he Noble 
and Renowned History of Guy, Earl of Warwick, containing 
a Full and True Account of his many Famous and Valiant 
Actions, etc. London, 1706. Printed by W. O. for E. B. 
and sold by A. Bettesworth at the Sign of the Red Lion on 
London Bridge. It is dedicated by G. L. to Mr. Zachariah 
Heyward.’ 

This book has been often reissued,’ and is kept for sale 
even down to the present day in the stalls at Warwick. 
It has been reprinted also by the late Professor Morley in 
vol. IV of the Carisbrooke Library, London, 1889, pp. 331 
408. Professor Morley does not say that he is reprinting 
a chap-book, but only remarks (p. 27): ‘ The next story 
in our collection is a comic specimen of popular heroics, 
a tall copy of the widely popular tale of ‘Guy of War- 
wick.’ Its writer towered above common men with elo- 
quence raised high upon the stilts of blank verse that was 
printed like prose,’ and adds, ‘As a metrical romance 
Guy of Warwick is as old as the thirteenth century. . . 
The earliest edition in English prose was printed by 
William Copland, who died before 1570.’ 

1See J. O. Halliwell, Catalogue of Chap-Books, London, 1849, p. 47, and 
W. C. Hazlitt, Handbook to Eng. Lit., London, 1867, p. 247. A copy in the 
Harvard Library has the same dedication by G. L. and a title identical with 
that above except that it omits the date, is labelled ‘eleventh edition,’ and 
was ‘ printed by Stanley Crowder in Paternoster Row.’ I shall assume that 
this copy correctly represents the first edition, and quote from it henceforth. 

* The Harvard Library contains examples of two noteworthy reissues by 
John Merridew of Warwick. The first, printed by C. Whittingham at Chis- 
wick in 1821, is a superb production on heavy paper with wide margins. 
The other, printed by Henry Merridew at Coventry in 1829, is a smaller 
volume, but shows the same desire to adapt a folk-book to aristocratic 


purchasers. 
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Professor Morley’s facetious use of the expression ‘a 
tall copy’ refers of course to the lofty style of the Chap- 
Book.’ It is to this remarkable peculiarity of style that 
attention is now invited. The Chap-Book begins in straight- 
forward eighteenth century prose: ‘I shall not trouble 
the Reader with a long Genealogy of the Descent of our 
Famous Guy of Warwick,’ etc., but very soon (p. 12) 
lapses into an odd sort of blank verse printed as prose: 
‘For she had most directly Venus’s hair, the same high 
Forehead and attractive eyes,’ etc., and this sort of verse 
continues, though interrupted by occasional stretches of 
prose, to the very end of the book. 

The source of this peculiar blank verse, though not 
hard to trace, has not hitherto been recognized. It is to 
be found in one of the very popular books of the seven- 
teenth century, Samuel Rowlands’ Famous History of Guy 
Earle of Warwick, which was printed no less than nine 
times between 1600 and 1700. This is a poem in twelve 
cantos, in iambic pentameter, arranged in couplets regu- 
larly alternating with quatrains, and has been reprinted 
for the Hunterian Club, Row/ands’ Works, Vol. 111, 1877, 86 


pp.’ It is from this poem by Rowlands that almost the 


1This expression has led a recent writer to suppose that Morley 
meant by the words quoted above, that he was reprinting from a ‘tall copy’ 
containing the identical version used by Copland. (Morley’s slip in saying 
that Copland’s version was prose helped to this error.) See an article by 
W. P. Reeves in Modern Language Notes for Nov., 1896 (vol. XI, columns 
404-408), entitled Zhe So-called Prose Version of Guy of Warwick. Dr. 
Reeves found that the ‘ romance as edited by Professor Morley’ contained 
‘blank verse,’ and, surprised that blank verse should have been written ‘in 
the time of Copland,’ wrote to the British Museum and the Bodleian as to 
the whereabouts of the ‘tall copy.’ He was unintentionally misled by the 
authorities consulted, who, leaving him in ignorance of the chap-books (one 
of which Morley really followed), told him that no such prose version as he 
inquired about existed. Dr. Reeves, naturally perplexed by the conflict of 
evidence, was not quite satisfied of Morley’s good faith. 

® This reprint is erroneously dated on the cover ‘1607.’ It is really from 
the edition of 1682. The error was caused by a false title-page bearing the 
date 1607 (see Vol. I of the same reprint, Bibliographical Index, pp. 44-46), 
but there is no reason whatever for doubting that it correctly represents the 
first edition [1608 ?] and I shall quote from it henceforth. 
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whole of the Chap-Book was derived. 
of the story is rather different in the two books. 


Brown, 
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The beginning 
The 


poem is more direct, for, after merely alluding to Guy's 


glorious deeds 
for Phaelice. 
something of 
Guy’s father 
migrated from 


was born in the sixth year 
however, it comes to the love of Guy for Phaelice. 


and fame, it proceeds to speak of his love 
The Chap-Book, on the other hand, has 
an introduction, mentioning the name of 
‘Guyraldus Cassibilanus,’ who, it tells us, 
Mercia to Warwick, where his famous son 


Soon, 
From 


of Edgar the Great. 


this point | print the two stories side by side (Phaelice is 


under discussion in each case): 


SAMUEL ROWLANDS. 


Canto I. 
(Page 8.) 
Twixt her and Vulcan’s wife no odds 
were known, 
But Venus had a Mole and she had 
none. 
For most directly she had Venus hair, 


The same high fore-head and attrac- 


tive eye: 
Her cheeks of Roses mixt with Lillies 
fair; 


The very lips of perfect Coral-dye: 

Ivory teeth, a dainty rising chin, 

A soft touch, pleasing, smooth, and 
silken skin. 

With all perfections made a peerless 
Creature. 

From head to foot, she had them 
every one: 

Mirrour she was of Comeliness and 
feature, 

An English Phaenix, supreme fair 
alone: 

Whom gazing peoples censures thus 
would grace, 

Beauty lives no where but in Phaelice 
face ; 

In Phaelice face (this object of Guy’s 


sight) 


THE CHAp-Book. 
Chapter I. 

(Page 12.) 

All the odds between Venus and 
she [s?c] was, that Venus had a Mole 
and she had none: For she had most 
directly Venus’s Hair, the same high 
Forehead The 
Roses and the Lillies in her Cheeks 


and attractive eyes: 
were mix’d with that Equality, that 
none could Say which of them had 


the Ascendant, her Lips were of a 


perfect Coral dye, nor could the 
Ivory match her Teeth for Whiteness. 
She was indeed from Head to Foot 


Mirrour of all 
Phaenix, the only supreme 


the Comeliness, an 
English 
Fair; of 
Opinion, Beauty could no where but 


whom it was the general 


in Phaelice’s Face be found in its 
Perfection, but these Perfections were 
so many Daggers sticking poor Guy 


to the Heart; for he imagined these 
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SAMUEL ROWLANDS. 


Where looks of love, and glances of 
disdain, 
his 


From thence sometimes 


attract delight, 


eyes 


From thence anon his heart depriveth 
pain. 

One while sweet smiles do give en- 
coutagement, 

Another time stern looks work dis- 
content. 

Thus on Love’s Seas, tost by the 
storms of terrour, 

’Twixt present calm and sudden furi- 
ous blast, 

Resolving love, yet finding love in 


error. 

In freedom chain’d, in liberty bound 
fast: 

He sighs that fortune doth so strange- 
ly deal, 


To give a wound that Beauty will not 
heal ; 

That Beauty will not heal (quoth he) 
fond Man. 

Thou wrongst thyself, and thy fair 
Goddess too; 

By looks to know a woinan’s heart 
who can ? 

And look on her is only all I do: 

Ile take another course more reso- 
lute 

To speak, to write my honest mean- 
ing suit. 

But if I should be so, what hope 
have I 

That she will hear my words, or read 
my lines 

She is Earl Roband’s heir, and born 
too high 

To condescend unto my poor designs: 

Though I a Gentleman by birth am 
known, 

Earldoms I want, and Lordships I 
have none: 

are ambitious out of 


O! women 


measure, 


2 


Guy of Warwick Chap-Book I 


N 


THE CHAP-BOOoK. 


charming Looks of hers did unto 
him dart nothing but Disdain; and 
that which his Eyes look’d on with 
Delight, did nothing else but fill his 
Heart with Pain. One while her 
Encouragement ; 


the Sternness of her 


Smiles gave him 
another Time 
Looks toss’d him upon the Billows 
He would often sigh at 


the Capriciousness of Fortune, that 


of Despair. 


she should deal so very strangely by 
him, to give a Wound that Beauty 
would not heal. 
himself, he’d say, Fond Man, why 
Beauty heal thy Wound? 
Thou wrongst thyself and thy fair 


Then, recollecting 


will not 
Goddess too, for who can know a 
Woman’s Heart by her Looks? And 
looking on her is all that thou hast 
done. Well, now I'll take a Course 
shall be more resolute: I'll speak, or 
let her know my Mind by Writing. 
But if I should, can I have any Hopes 
that she should hear my Words or 
read my Lines? She is Earl Roband’s 
Heir and born too high to listen to 
such poor Designs as mine. For, 
tho’ I am a Gentleman by Birth, yet 
I have no Earldoms nor Lordships 
neither ; and Women are exceeding 
Ambitions (sic), and Mounting up 
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SAMUEL ROWLANDS. 


They mount aloft upon the wings of 
pride ; 

And often match more for this worldly 
Treasure 

Than any loving cause on earth be- 


side ; 


[And so on to the end of the Canto.] 
(Page 12.) 


And with this answer she departed 
thence, 

Leaving poor Guy more vexed than 
before: 

For now in deep despair of recom- 
pence 

He never doth expect Love’s comfort 
more: 

But unto sorrow sighs and tears 
doth give, 

Wishing each day the last he had to 
live. 


(End of Canto I.) 


[Vol. II] 


THE CHAp-Book. 


upon the Wings of Pride, do oftner 
match themselves for worldly Treas- 
ure, than for that sacred Love that is 
far more precious. 


[And soon to the end of the chapter. ] 
(Page 18.) 


And with this Answer she departed 
from him, leaving poor Guy more 


troubled now than ever: for now, 
grown almost hopeless in his Love, 
he never does expect its Comforts 
But all his Time he does to 


Sorrow give, Wishing each Day the 


more. 


last that he may live. 


(End of Chapter I.) 


Doubtless it is unnecessary to continue the printing in 


parallel columns any further.’ 


It is evident that the 


Chap-Book was manufactured out of the poem by some- 
body who was anxious to exclude every trace of rhyme, 
but who did not at all object to the presence of metre. 
He was even content to follow in his chapters the canto- 
divisions of Rowlands’ poem. I summarize 
the Chap-Book briefly by chapters, pointing out the 
corresponding cantos in Rowlands [R]; and italicizing 
that which is peculiar to the Chap-Book: 1. Guy loves 
Phaelice, daughter of Earl Roband [R. 1]. 2. Phaelice, 
warned by a dream, returns Guy’s love [R. II]. 3. By 
fighting three champions Guy delivers Lady Dorinda. 4. Sea- 
fight with Philbertus. 5. As prize for winning a tourna- 


will now 


1 Whoever wishes to follow out the proof should compare the . follow- 
ing pages: R. 13-18 with C. B. 20-26, R. 22-23 with C. B. 41-43, R. 25-26 
with C. B. 46-49, R. 29-33 with C. B. 54-60, R. 41-43 with C. B. 80-83, etc., etc. 
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ment Guy is offered the hand of Blanch, daughter of the 
emperor of Almain [R. III]. 6. Phaelice refuses as yet 
to marry Guy. He slays the Dun Cow on the heath, thence 
called Dunsmore Heath [R. 1V. But the Dun Cow epi- 
sode is lacking in R]}. 7. Guy falls into Otton’s ambush 
[R. V]. 8. Guy slays Colbron and Eskeldart at Byzan- 
tium [R. VI. ‘Colbrond’}.". 9. Guy slays a dragon that 
was fighting a lion. The lion follows him like a dog. 
Guy slays Terry [R. VII]. 10. Guy slays Otton and the 
Boar’ [R. VIII. But the Boar is in [X*]. 11. Guy slays 
the dragon of Northumberland. The fight is portrayed 
on the arras at Warwick Castle [R. |X]. 12. Guy weds 
Phaelice, goes to the East, and kills Amarat |R. X. ‘ Ama- 
rant’|. 13. Phaelice’s constancy [R. XI]. 14. Return- 
ing, Guy slays Colbron, the Danish champion, at Hide 
Mead‘ and dies a hermit [R. XII. ‘Colbrond’]. 

This summary, I trust, makes it clear that the Chap-Book 
reproduces Rowlands’ poem entire, with three additions : 
the champion story, the sea-fight (chaps. 3 and 4) and the 


1 In the Auchinleck MS. (ed. Zupitza, Z. Z. 7. S., London, 1883) the names 
of the Saracens slain in the East are ‘Costdram’ and ‘Esclandar’ (vv, 
2905, 2975). In the 15th Century MS. of Guy of Warwick (ed. Zupitza, 
E. E. T.S, London, 1875) those heroes are called ‘Coldran’ and ‘ Asta- 
dart’ (vv. 2819, 2873). This form ‘Coldran’ lends itself to confusion with 
that of the famous Danish champion, and thus we have in the books before 
us the strange phenomenon of Colbrond’s being killed ¢wice, once, as here, 
in the East, and later in England. 

2In the Auchinleck MS. (vv. 6715-6996) and the 15th century MS. (vv. 
6416-6688) the Boar was the object of one of those strange hunts that so 
often in the romances lead the hero to a castle of adventure. In the books 
before us the Boar has been assimilated to the dragons, etc. and has become 
only a stock monster to be destroyed. 

3 I.e. the division between chapters 10 and 11 does not correspond to 
that between Cantos VIII and IX. 

* The mention of Hide-Mead indicates that Rowlands must have had 
among his sources Lydgate’s Guy (written about 1442); for the early 
Romance does not give a name to the battle-field, and other later authorities, 
as Henry Knighton (1395), say the duel was fought at Chilcomb. Rowlands 
tells us expressly that he had read the Romance: ‘I have red over (while 
youth’s glass did run) Sir Lancelot of the Lake, the Knight of the Sun, Sir 
Triamour, Sir Bevis and Sir Guy.’ (Rowlands’ Works reprinted for the 
Hunterian Club, 1874, Vol. II, The Melancholie Knight, p. 8.) 
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Dun Cow episode (end of chap 6).'| The episodes in 
chapters 3 and 4 are of common enough occurrence in 
popular story, and their introduction need surprise no 
one. The tale of the Dun Cow is a different matter. I 
will quote it in outline, partly for the sake of illustrat- 
ing the fact that, when the Chap-Book is not borrowing 
from Rowlands, its style is, as we should expect, that of 
ordinary prose (p. 50): [Guy heard of] ‘an exceeding 
great and monstrous Cow, lurking within the Woods not 
many miles from Warwick, making most dreadful Devas- 
tations, destroying Man and Beast, and putting all their 
keepers unto Flight, being so mighty strong, that it was 
thought not possible to destroy it; and some affirm, that 
she was at least four Yards in Height and six in Length, 
and had a Head proportionable, with two sharp Horns 
growing direct, with Eyes resembling Lightning for their 
Fierceness: ... the King. . . offer’d Knighthood to any- 
one that would undertake to destroy it.... Guy... 
rid incognito to the Place where this Monster used to 
lodge, which was in a great Thicket of Trees .. . near 
a Pool of standing Water; finding as he rid along, the 
Cottages and Houses everywhere thereabouts deserted, 
and the Carcases of Men and Beast lie scatter’d round 
about; Being come a [szc] last within a Bow-shot of the 
Place, the Monster espy’d him, and thrusting her Head 
thro’ the thicket, her dreadful Eyes were enough to fill 
any Heart with Terror, but that of the courageous Guy, 
who... gave her a desperate Wound under the Ear, 
the only Place she could be wounded in so sensibly ; 
whereat she roar’d . . . And by this Guy perceiving she 
1 It would be interesting to compare, did space permit, the poem and the 

Chap-Book more at length. Some attempt was made to adapt the poem 
of 1608 to the changed conditions of a century later. For example Row- 
lands’ remark concerning the battle at Winchester (p. 75): 

‘Hell’s picklock powder was unknown to men: 

The Devil had not taught such murthering smoak ; 

A Soldier’s honour was in manly stroke,’ 


is altered in the Chap-Book to (p. 129): ‘ The Monk’s Invention was not 
then found out, of murdering Men by Wholesale with their Gunpowder.’ 
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was mortal, followed that Stroke, with others no less 
forcible, by which at last she fell uponthe Ground’ [The 
King gave Guy knighthood and caused] ‘ one of the Ribs 
of the said Monster to be hanged up in Warwick Castle.’ 

So far as is known, this is the first written account of 
Guy’s victory over the Dun Cow, but the story must 
have existed in popular tradition long before it was here 
printed in 1706. The earliest reference to it hitherto 
pointed out is in the pseudo-ballad Guy and Phillis,‘ which 
probably goes back to 1591-2. I have, however, recently 
hit upon evidence that takes the tradition back a hundred 
years earlier. In The Rows Roll, written before 1491, 
there is represented under the figure of George Duke of 
Clarence,’ and under the figures of several of his succes- 
sors of the house of Warwick, a horned animal that is 
plainly the Dun Cow of Warwick.’ Already in Rows’ 
time the story must have had nearly all the features it 


1 Percy's Folio MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, London, 1867, II, 201. 

* No. 59 in The Rows Roll, W. Pickering, London, 1845. [Really pub- 
lished by H. G. Bohn, 1859.] 

‘It was so described by Robert Glover, Somerset Herald in the time of 
Elizabeth (I. c. foot note). Later references to the Dun Cow may be found 
by the diligent reader, e. g. Gabriel Harvey in Pierce's Supererogation, 1593 
( Works, ed. Grosart, London, 1884, II, 223). Marston in Antonio and Mellida, 
1602 (Works, ed. Bullen, I, 72). ‘What in the name of heaven? A dun 
cow? Sh’ad ne’er a kettle on her head.’ [Dilke in his note to this passage 
conjectures that the dun cow with a kettle on her head was in the days of 
Marston a well known sign.] St. George for England, 1612 (Roxburghe 
Ballads ed. Ebsworth, Hertford, 1886-9, VI, 781). Bishop Corbet in J¢er 
Boreale, written before 1635 (Dryden’s Miscellany, London, 1716, VI, 378). 
Thomas Killegrew in Zhe Parson's Wedding, published 1664 but probably 
written before 1642 (Ancient British Drama, London, 1810, III, 373). [A 
character says| ‘ Peace, let me alone, I'll make him jostle like the Miller’s 
mare, and stand like the dun cow,. till thou mayst milk him.’ Butler in 
Hudibras, Pt. I, Canto 2, 1663 (Aldine edition, London, 1393, I, 47). Addi- 
son in 7he Zatier, no. 148, 1709-10 (ed. Aitken, London, 1899, III, 179). 
‘I need not go up so high as the history of Guy Earl of Warwick, who is 
well known to have eaten up a dun cow of his own killing.’ Cf. William 
King, The Art of Cookery, 1708 (Works, Edinburgh, 1781, I, 104, vv. 509-512). 
C. S. Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, London, 1883-6, pp. 39-43. olk-Lore 
Journal, 1889, VII, 60. For most of these references as well as for much 
other generous assistance I am indebted to Professor George Lyman 
Kittredge. 
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has in the Chap-Book. It could not well be simpler: a 
cow so fierce and strong as to be a terror to a neighbor- 
hood, is at last slain by the hero. The persistence of this 
unwritten story for over two centuries without essential 
change is a noteworthy example of the stability of oral 
tradition. 

In conclusion, I wish to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, while dealing with questions concerning Guy of 
Warwick, to offer an explanation for the name of the 
Danish champion, Guy’s famous antagonist, which has 
hitherto remained something of a mystery. I venture to 
suggest that Colbrand is a Celtic name, slightly modified 
on the analogy of Scandinavian names in -dvand. In the 
form Collbran it is established in Irish by the /mram Brain 
maic Febail,’ a story that exists in several MSS., one as old 
as 1100. The narrative tells how Nechtan the son of 
Collbran leaped out of the boat, when Bran and his com- 
rades returned from their marvellous voyage, and, as soon 
as he touched the eartn of Ireland, fell into a heap of 
ashes as though he had been dead many hundred years. 
The name Collbran appears not only in the prose but in 
the verses that the companions of Bran sing, and must 
surely be the traditional name of an Irish legendary hero. 
Since the forces that opposed Athelstan at Brunanburh 


were composed in part of Scandinavians and in part of 
Celts, including many Irishmen, it is entirely natural for 
one of their champions to have been called Collbran,’ 
and this may well have been the name of Guy’s adver- 


‘Kuno Meyer and Alfred Nutt, 7he Voyage of Bran, London, 1895-97, 
I,32. According to Meyer (I, xvi) this ‘ was originally written down in the 
seventh century.’ 

* The name Colbrand had made its way into England by the time of 
Edward the Confessor. Cf. Henry Ellis, General /ntroduction to the Domes- 
day Book, London, 1833, Il, 70. J. M. Kemble, Codex diplom. Aevi Saxonict, 
London, 1839-48, IV, 264. George Stephens, B/andinger Copenhagen, 1881- 
87, I, 62. The name occurs at Oxford in 1443 (A/unimenta Academica Oxon, 
Rolls Series, London, 1868, II, 533). According to W. Bottrell, Storzes and 
Folk-Lore of West Cornwall, Third Series, Penzance, 1880, p. 196, * Colle- 
brand’ is an old Cornish word meaning a ‘defective and smutty ear of 


corn.” 
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sary in the original story. Ward’ has already made it 
probable that Guy represents the Norman pronunciation 
of the Anglo-Saxon Wig, a name very likely to have been 
borne by the English champion,’ especially as Guy’s hered- 
itary lordship Wallingford was held by Wigod in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. Thus we have both 
names satisfactorily accounted for on the hypothesis of 
popular tradition. Indeed the appearance of Collbran as 
a Celtic name seems to make the theory of a kernel of 
genuine popular tradition at the center of the Guy 
romance almost impregnable. It can hardly be main- 
tained that a fabricator working in the interest of the 
Beauchamp family—the only alternative hypothesis— 
would have had the shrewdness to provide names for 
his pretended champions that so curiously fit historical 
requirements.* 
ARTHUR C, L. Brown. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


H. L. D. Ward, Cat. of Romances in the Brit. Mus., London, 1883, I, 474, 
following a suggestion by R. Price. 

? For examples of this name cf. Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum, 
Cambridge, 1897. 

8 Since this article was written a copy of the earlier chap-book, Zhe 
Renowned History of Guy Earlof Warwick. Printed by Charles Bates at the 
Sun and Bible in Guilt Spur St., has been received by the Harvard Library. 
It is a reissue (between 1685 and 1690) of the John Shirley, or Shurley, 
Chap-book, which was first printed in 1681 (cf. Hazlitt, Collections and Notes, 
I, 386). Here is to be found the source of such parts of the Chap-book of 
1706 as are not taken from Rowlands’ poem ; for example the story of the 
Dun Cow occurs, on page 29, in almost the same words as in the later 


volume. 
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A STUDY OF COWLEY’S DAVIDEIS. II. 


METRE OF THE DAVIDEIS. 
THE HEMISTICH. 

N note 14 to Book I of the Davideis, Cowley attempts 

to justify his use of the broken line by reference to Vir- 
gil: ‘Though none of the English poets, nor indeed of the 
ancient Latin, have imitated Virgil in leaving sometimes 
half verses (where the Sense seems to invite a man to that 
Liberty) yet his authority alone is sufficient, especially in 
a thing that looks so naturally and gracefully, and I am 
far from their Opinion, who think that Virgil himself in- 
tended to have filled up those broken Hemistiques: There 
are some places in him which I dare almost swear have 
been made up since his death by the putid Officiousness 
of some Grammarians.’ Then follow quotations from Vir- 
gil and Ovid to establish this point. Cowley seems to 


have imagined that he was introducing a new feature into 
English poetry, yet Francis Quarles, only a few years 
before, had made frequent use of the hemistich, and it 
appears also in Peele’s King David and Fair Bethsabe, ed. 
Boyce, London, 1828, I, 279. 

In the Davideis, the following examples appear :— 


5-stressed line— 
O my ill-changed condition! O my Fate! I, 141. 
4-stressed line— 
Such is the sea, and such was Saul. II, 19. 
3-stressed lines— 
Did I lose heaven for this? I, 142. One hour will do your work. 
I, 584. By the Great Name ’tis true. II, 380. 
"twill be a,smaller gift. III, 895. It did so, and did wonders. IV, 
55. Yet such, Sir, was his case. IV, 1047. 
2-stressed line— 
And both for God. IV, 676.' 
' Schipper, Altengl. Metrik, I1, 210, in treating Cowley’s use of the broken 
line, makes a curious slip in quoting examples of Cow/ey’s metre from Mrs. 
A. Behn’s and Nahum Tate’s translations of the Book of Plants. 
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Cowley’s use of the hemistich is often artistic and effec- 
tive. For instance, Satan, expressing his rage at David’s 
success, suddenly breaks off with, 


O my ill-changed condition! O my Fate! 
Did I lose heav’n for this? I, 141. 


And again the speech of Michel to the pursuers of 
David is suddenly broken by her tearful utterance, 


One hour will do your work. 


Cowley evidently felt the limitations of the rime, and, 
lacking skill in varying the position of the caesura, tried 
to gain the same end by a rhetorical device. 

Dryden makes frequent and skilful use of the hemistich, 
yet, in his Déscourse of Epic Poetry (1697), he objects to 
Cowley’s view of the broken line in Virgil, and inclines to 
the contrary opinion, namely that the Latin poet intended 
eventually to fill in the half verses (Malone, III, 585 ff.): 
‘But there is another thing in which | have presumed to 
deviate from him and Spenser. They both make hemi- 
sticks, or half verses, breaking off in the middle of a line. 
[ confess there are not many such in the Faery Queen; 
and even those might be occasioned by his unhappy 
choice of so long a stanza. Mr. Cowley had found out 
that no kind of staff is proper for an heroic poem, as being 
all too lyrical; yet though he wrote in couplets, where 
rhyme is freer from constraint, he frequently affects half 
verses, of which we find not one in Homer, and I think 
not in any of the Greek poets or the Latin, excepting only 
Virgil, and there is no question but that he thought he 
had Virgil’s authority for that license. But I am confi- 
dent our poet never meant to leave him or any other such 
a precedent. . . . On these considerations, I have shunned 
hemisticks, not being willing to imitate Virgil to a fault ; 
like Alexander’s courtiers, who affected to hold their 
necks awry, because he could not help it.’ Evidently 
this applied only to his translation of Virgil, in which he 
felt that the broken lines did not properly belong, and 
that thus, in his capacity as translator, he had no right to 
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introduce them; in his dramas, on the contrary, the hemi- 
stich is common. 

As to the significance of the broken lines in Virgil, 
scholars to-day are divided in opinion, some holding to 
Cowley’s view and some to Dryden’s. Dryden, however, 
was totally wrong in his conception of Spenser’s use of 
the hemistich in his Faerte Queene. There are but two 
examples to be found: in Book II, canto VIII, l. 500, and 
in Book III, canto VI, |. 405, in both of which the stanza 
is clearly defective. In Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, |. 
695, is an odd line, where, however, the corresponding 
line has evidently been lost. The only undoubted exam- 
ple in Spenser appears in the Shepherd's Calendar, Feb- 
ruary, l. 238, where Cuddy interrupts Thenot’s long 
speech. 

Denham, in his translation of the Acnezd (written in 
1636, published about twenty years later), had used the 
hemistich, but as it occurs only in lines corresponding to 
the Latin, and as it appears in none of his other poems, he 
doubtless did what Dryden avoided, ‘imitated Virgil toa 
fault.’ In Waller, not a single example appears. Early 
in the next century, Garth, in his translation of the Meta- 
morphoses, stili held to Cowley’s view of the broken lines 
in the Aeneid; Pope inclined to Dryden’s opinion and 
excluded them from his verse. 

The hemistich, however, founded thus by Cowley upon 
a doubtful conception of Virgil’s metre, and established 


by Dryden through an erroneous idea of Spenser's verse, 
became a recognized license in English poetry, persisting 
even to our own day. Keats introduces into his heroic 


couplets short lines of two and three stresses, which, how- 
ever, always rime, for example in his Cadlidore (see 
Schipper, A/teng/. Metrik, I, 220). 


THE TRIPLET. 


In the Davideis, there is no example of the triplet, but 
in the Anacreontics, written at about the same time, appear 
a considerable number as follows: 
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I Love, ll. 1-3 Kings: things: strings; ll. 12-14 lyre: 
inspire: desire; ll. 15-17 Kings: things: strings. III 
Beauty, \l. 21-23 express: undress: nakedness. IV The 
Duel, \\. 3-5 enemy: I: Boag ll. 22-24 maintain: vain: 
remain. V Age, Il. g-11 take: make; stake. IX The 
Epicure, \l. 25-27 crave: alee grave. 

Here the lines are tetrameters, and the verse is very 
free. In his heroic couplets the following examples were 
noted : 

Of Liberty, Grosart, II, 314, ll. 7-9 stay: away: play. 
Of Agriculture, Grosart, Il, 324, Country Mouse, \\. 15-17 
wheat: meat: eat. Of Myself, Grosart, II, 341, Martial 
L, 10, Ep. 47, ll. 3-5 all: call: small. Prologue to Cutter, \l. 
17-19 by: cry: why. Lpzlogue to Cutter, \l. 11-13 Cavalier 
here: were. Discourse concerning the Government of Oliver 
Cromwell, Grosart, II, 307, ll. 23-25 shew: do: slew; Il. 
44-46 throne: grown: one. 

Cowley occasionally introduces two couplets together, 
with the same rime. Of these there are three ex samples 
in the Anacreontics ; 11 Drinking, \l. 16-20 high: why: I: 
why: VII, Go/d, ll. 17-21 hate: debate: separate: create. 
IX The Swallow, \l. 15-19 pray: away: away: to-day. In 
the Davideis there are two examples: sell: well: Israel : 
foretell I, 917; dare: there: care: prayer LV, 737. Also 
in the Essays, Country Mouse, Grosart, 11, 324, ll. 50-54 
repel: cell: tell: fell. 

These cases seem, however, due to carelessness rather 
than to design. Thus in all Cowley’s poetry there are 
only fifteen examples of the triplet ; in his heroic couplets, 
only seven. Evidently, therefore, Cowley regarded the 


triplet as a metrical license. See also Mead’s statement’ 
‘Of Pope’s predecessors, Cowley and Dryden show most 
partiality for the triplet’ (p. 43). Cowley and Dryden, 
however, are not to be classed together in their use of the 
triplet, for in 4000 lines of Dryden (Absalom and Achitophel, 
Religio Laict, Hind and Panther \-\11) appear 200 triplets 
(Mead). 


1W.E. Mead. The Versification of Pope in its Relation to the Seventeenth 
Century, Leipzig, 1889. 
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Of the other poets of this period, Milton never uses 
the triplet. Waller has only three examples. Denham’s 
Cooper's Hill contains none, but there are six in his Destruc- 
tion of Troy (Mead). 

Dryden, Discourse of Epic Poetry, was the first that 
attempted to explain the rhetorical and metrical value of 
triplets, namely, that they ‘ bound the sense.’ According 
to Dr. Johnson, though ‘Dryden did not introduce the 
triplet, he established it. Dryden seems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman’s Homer; but it is to 
be found in Phaer’s Virgil (1558) written in the reign of 
Mary, and in Hall’s Satzres, published five years before 
the death of Elizabeth.’ 

The triplet thus established by Dryden became very 
popular and was affected by all the poets from Cowley to 
W ordsworth. 

Schipper in his discussion of the triplet, A/tenglische 
Metrik, \1, 207, has overlooked these examples in Phaer’s 
Virgil spoken of by Dr. Johnson. The earliest instances 
cited by Schipper are from Joseph Hall's Satires, written 
in heroic couplets, in which there are only four triplets. 
Book IV, satires 1, 4,6. Book V, satire 3. 

See also H. M. Regel. Uber George Chapman's Homer- 
iibersetzung, Englische Studien, \V, 336. In the Jtad 
Regel finds 36 examples of the triplet; in the Odyssey 121. 
Regel also refers to Phaer’s Virgil, in which he says the 
triplet is not uncommon, (between 175 and 200 examples). 
‘Im heroischen couplet,’ continues Regel, ‘ finden sie sich 
beinahe von anfang an fast bei allen dichtern, die in diesem 
metrum geschrieben haben. Sie sind iiberhaupt bei den 
langzeilen seltener als bei den fiinffiissigen jamben.’ He 
gives, however, no examples in support of his statement, 
and indeed the facts do not seem to bear it out, certainly 
for the early period of the language. No one seems to 
have pointed out the fact that triplets appear in Middle 
English verse. Here they are rare in the short line, but 
more common in the long line. In the short line in Seven 
Sages (Percy Society, vol. 16,1. 337) is one example, Caton : 
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mone: to-don. In Weber’s text (Metrical Romance, vol. 3, 
l. 915), one example, falle: withalle: falle. \n Vox and 
Wulf (Mitzner Alteng. Sprachproben, |, 136, |. 293), one 
example, ‘wesse: dblisse: forgeveness. But in the long line 
instances are frequent. In Horstmann’s Early South Eng- 
lish Legendary (E. E. T.S., vol. 87), written in the long 
line, septenaries and alexandrines, examples of triplets are 
numerous. The long line indeed is just where we should 
expect to find the triplet first, for here the jingle of the 
rime would be less noticeable. The appearance of the 
triplet in the long line of Chapman’s Homer and of Phaer’s 
Virgil is to be connected with the not uncommon use of 
the triplet in the Early South English Legendary (1280- 
1290). The triplet seems, however, to have been of little 
significance in Middle English verse, just as it was later 
until Dryden made it popular. But the fact that it 
appears in Middle English has not yet been observed by 
metrists. 


ALEXANDRINES. 


Still another metrical license which Cowley employed 
for artistic effect, and which, too, he considered an innova- 
tion in English poetry, was the introduction into the 
heroic couplet of the Alexandrine, or long line of twelve 
syllables. Here again he has recourse to Virgil as his 
authority (Book I, note 25 of Davidezs): ‘lam sorry it is 
necessary to admonish the most part of my readers that 
itis not by Negligence that the verse is so loose, long, 
and, as it were, vast; it is to paint in the Number the 
Nature of the thing which it describes, which | would 
have observed in various other parts of this Poem, that 
else will pass for very careless Verses: ‘“ And overruns 
the neighb’ring Fields with violent Course”’ (Daviders, I, 
60). Here follow various other examples of the same 
kind. ‘The thing is,’ he continues, ‘that the Disposition 
of words and Numbers should be such as that out of the 
Order and Sound of them, the things themselves may be 
represented. This the Greeks were not so accurate as to 
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bind themselves to; neither have our English Poets 
observed it, for ought I can find. The Latins (qui Musas 
colunt severiores), sometimes did it, and their Prince, Vir- 
gil, always.’ 

In the Davideis there are 25 Alexandrines, as follows: 
I, 60, 354, 832; II, 611, 718; III, 366, 844, 1035; IV, 79, 
92, 143, 189, 303, 325-333, 351, 661, 840, 922. 

In the long passage LV, 325-333, God’s speech is writ- 
ten in Alexandrines in order to give greater dignity to 
the language, and so anxious is the poet to gain the 
desired effect, that he makes the Almighty use the first 
person plural of majesty. (See Johnson, Life of Cowley.) 

Other examples of Alexandrines appear as follows: Ox 
the Death of Mr. Crashaw, \\. 8, 16, 34, 44, 64, 74. Here 
again the long lines are used to lend dignity to the lan- 
guage. Verses in the Discourse Concerning the Government 
of Oliver Cromwell, Grosart, Il, 307, ll. 20, 54; ibid., II, 
308, col. b., |. 14: Answer to a Copy of Verses sent me to 
Jersey, last line, ibid., 1, 145a; Assays, Danger of Procrastt- 
nation, ibid., II, 338a, |. 5; Il, 339a, l. 12; Of Myself, ibid., 
Il, 341a, ll. 28-29. Total 15. 

Total number of Alexandrines in his poetry, 35. 

The fact that Cowley was the first poet to mingle the 
Alexandrine with the heroic couplet has already been 
pointed out by Dr. Johnson, who, however, at the same 
time, condemned the practice: ‘I know not whether he 
has, in many of these instances, attained the representa- 
tion or resemblance that he purposes. Verse can only 
imitate sound and motion. <A doundless verse, a headlong 
verse, and a verse ot drass, or of strong brass, seem to com- 


prise very incongruous and unsociable ideas. What there 
is peculiar in the sound of a line expressing loose care, I 
cannot discover nor why the pine is taller in the alexan- 


drine than in ten syllables.’ 

Dryden, Discourse of Epic Poetry, Malone, III, 522, thus 
justifies his use of the Alexandrine: ‘Spenser has also 
given me the boldness to make use sometimes of his 
Alexandrine line, which we call, though improperly, the 
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Pindarick, because Mr. Cowley has often employed it in 
his odes. It adds a certain majesty to the verse, when it 
is used with judgment, and stops the sense from overflow- 
ing into another line.’ 

It is interesting to note that in one instance Cowley 
closes the triplet with an Alexandrine. In the verses in 
Discourse Concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell, 
Grosart, II, 307b, Il. 15-17: 

The great Jesszean race on Judah’s throne, 


’Till ‘twas at last an equal wager grown ; 
Scarce Fate, with much ado, the better got by one. 


It was this same trick of verse which Dryden after- 
words so much affected, and which, in his Déscourse on 
Epic Poetry, Malone, III, 537, he thus justifies: ‘When I 
mentioned the Pindarick line, I should have added that I 
take another license in my verses, for I frequently make 
use of triplet rhymes, and for the same reason,—because 
they bound the sense. And therefore I generally join 
these two licenses together and make the last line a Pin- 
darick ; for besides the majesty which it gives, it confines 
the sense within the barriers of these lines, which would 
languish if lengthened into four. Spenser is my example 
for both these privileges of English verse,’ and Chapman 
has followed him in his translation of Homer. Mr. Cow- 
ley has given in to them after both; and all succeeding 
writers after him. I regard them now as the Magna 
Charta of heroick poetry.’ 


FEMININE RIMES. 


In the Davideis there is no example of a feminine rime, 
and it is not common in the other poetry of Cowley. 
The feminine rime was generally excluded from the heroic 
couplet by the seventeeth century poets. In Milton, 
Waller, and Dryden, examples are few. See Mead, pp. 
45-46. In the heroic couplets of Cowley there are only 
nine examples. 


1In the Shepherd’s Calendar there are six triplets. 
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In the rest of his poetry there are 57 examples, appear- 
ing, forthe most part, in the Pizdaric Odes and Anacre- 
ontics, where the verse is free. 


RUN-ON LINES AND RUN-ON COUPLETS., 

On Cowley’s use of the heroic couplet, Schipper re- 
marks (II, 210): ‘ Das exjambement bedient er sich neben 
den gewdhnlichen Licenzen wie Taktumstellung und 
Wandel der Ciisur, in nicht seltenen Fillen. Reimbre- 
chung kommt nur ganz vereinzelt vor. Auch sind die 
Reime fast durchgehends stumpf.’ 

In Cowley’s early poems, his use of the heroic couplet 
is very free, as appears from the following table : 


Run-on Run-on Mid-stopt Broken 
No. lines, lines. couplets. lines. rimes. 
16032 Elegy on Death of 
Lord Carleton 28 23% 21% 3% oO 
1633 Elegy on Death of 
Mr. Rd. Clerke 36 20% 11% 3% oO 
1633 Dreamof Elysium 98 32 24% 7 I 
1633 On His Majesty's 
Return out of 
Scotland 54 42% 44% 11% oO 
1636 Elegy on Death of 
John Littleton 64 28% 28% 13% I 
1636 Llegy on Death of 
Mrs. Ann W hit- 
field 36 44% 38% 13% I 


To be compared with this are two humorous poems in 
which the verse is designedly free : 


Run-on Run-on Mid-stopt Broken 
No. lines. lines. couplets. lines. rimes. 
1636 Poetical Revenge 54 66% 71% 24% 12 
1645 Amswer toa Copy 
of Verses sent me 
to Jersey 52 42% 36% 8% I 


Here there is a marked increase in the per cent. of 
run-on lines, run-on couplets, and mid-stopt lines. 

In 1637 Cowley entered the University, and from this 
time forward his verse becomes more correct, as may be 
seen from the following table : 
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Run-on Run-on Mid-stopt Broken 
No. lines, lines. couplets lines. rimes. 
1639 Zo Lord Falkland 42 21% 23% o oO 
1639 On the Death of 
Sir H. Wotton 28 21% 7% oO oO 
1640 To the Bishop of 
Lincoln 56 15% 10% oO oO 
1641 On the death of 
Sir A. Vandyke 40 14% 14% I oO 
1650 Zo Sir W. Davenant 40 22% 10% fe) oO 
1650 On the Death of 
Mr. Crashaw 72 24% 10% 3 2 


The following table exhibits his use of the heroic coup- 
let in the Davidets : 


Run-on Run-on Mid-stopt Broken 

No. lines. lines. couplets, lines. rimes, 
Book I ‘ 934 19% 13% 6% 1% 
- ae ; 838 16% 10% 71% 2% 
“ d 1034 13% 11% 71% 1% 
IV F 1II7 23% 19% 10% 2% 


Here the verse gradually becomes freer, the increase in 
mid-stopt lines being especially noticeable. Effective use 
is made of them in conversation. On the whole, however, 
the general average of run-on lines, run-on couplets, and 
mid-stopt lines in the Davideis agrees with the average of 
his other verse at this period. 

For the heroic couplets interspersed throughout his 
prose, of which only the longer pieces are taken (Grosart, 
II, 307, 323, 324, 325, 326, 333), 612 lines in all, the figures 
are, run-on lines 18, run-on couplets 19, mid-stopt lines 1. 

The results may be tabulated thus: 


Run-on Run-on , Mid-stopt 
lines. couplets. lines, 
1632-1637 . : = 32% 29% 6% 
1637-1650 . . 3 20% 13% 1% 
Davideis ‘ 18% 14% 1% 
1660-1667 . ‘ _ 18% 19% 1% 


It thus appears that Cowley’s verse tends to become 
more ‘correct.’ The verse of his boyhood, 1632-1637, is 
free and careless. Upon his entrance to the University a 
3 
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distinct advance is noted; his verse here had more of his 
care, and consequently there is a marked decrease in the 
per cent. of run-on lines and run-on couplets. Since, how- 
ever, from 1637 on, the per cent. remains almost constant, 
it is evident that this approach to ‘correctness’ is due, 
not to the influence of Waller and of the ‘classical school,’ 
but to the natural and gradual improvement of his own 
verse. In metre, as in almost everything else, Virgil was 
his authority and court of last resort, and to him Cowley 
was indebted for every ‘improvement’ he ventured to 
introduce into the heroic couplet. 


JouN McLAreN McBryDE, JR. 
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WILHELM MULLER AND THE GERMAN 
VOLKSLIED. II. 


NATURE-SENSE IN THE VOLKSLIED AND IN MULLER. 


HE critical faculty of Herder may be characterized 
as sympathetic rather than logical, suggestive rather 
than completing. As the undoubted pioneer in the study 
of popular song he blazed the way for future investigation, 
but it was reserved for the clear-sighted Uhland to make 
straight the paths, which all research must follow, if it 
would attain to definite result. It is a significant fact 
therefore, and not an accidental one, that although 
Herder was the first to define the concept Volkslied, 
although he discussed not without point the psychology, 
the manner and the form of it, although he placed the 
study of it upon a broad and comparative basis; yet the 
pages of his writings’ may be searched in vain for an 
adequate statement of the important part which Nature, 
animate and inanimate, has played in its making. Such 
lack is the more conspicuous since the insistence of 
Uhland has made it apparent that the lively sense for 
surrounding and sympathizing nature which is evident 
in the Volkslied’ lies not on the surface of it, but at the 
1E. g. Auszug aus einem Briefwechsel tiber Ossian und die Lieder alter 
Volker (1773). Von Achnlichkeit der mittlern englischen und deutschen Dicht- 
kunst (1777). Vorrede zum zweiten Theil der Volkslieder (1779). 
® Volkslieder, T17*, 15. Blittert man nur im Verzeichnis der Lieder- 
anfinge, so griint und bliiht es allenthalb. Sommer und Winter, Wald und 
Wiese, Blatter und Blumen, Végel und Waldtiere, Wind und Wasser, 
Sonne, Mond und Morgenstern erscheinen bald als wesentliche Bestand- 
teile der Lieder, bald wenigstens im Hintergrund oder als Rahmen und 
Randverzierung. Anfainglich mag ein Naturbild an der Spitze des Liedes, 
weniger Schmuck als Bediirfnis, der unentbehrliche Halt gewesen sein, 
woran der nachfolgende Hauptgedanke sich lehnte; die uralten Lieder 
der Chinesen beriihren sich in dieser Form mit den noch tiaglich auf- 


schiessenden Schnaderhiipfeln des bayrischen und 6sterreichischen Ge- 
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very roots: that when nature fades from the Volkslied, 
its end is drawing near. 

The ideal basis for a discussion of nature in the German 
Volkslied of the past would be, of course, a chronological 
one. If the data at hand would warrant such procedure, 
an outline-study of the gradual development of nature- 
sense in the Volkslied from the earliest times to the 
present would yield results as important as those attained 
by detailed investigation along other lines of German 
literary history: it would, for example, shed light upon 
the evolution of the German lyric and epic; it would 
account in large measure for the interchange between 
stilted and natural expression in the development of Ger- 
man poetry by acquainting us with the waxing and wan- 
ing interest which any one generation took in the Volks- 
lied. 

Unfortunately such a chronological basis is lacking. 
Although Volkslieder whose roots go back to the earliest 
antiquity are present to-day, their form and expression 
are so mutilated and changed by the accretions and omis- 
sions of centuries later than their birth that their original 
meaning can olten be only fortuitously guessed at, not 
unriddled. Oral tradition, the very circumstance of their 
existence, has robbed them of their birthright ; unscrupu- 
lous students of the Volkslied, from the early peripatetic 
singers down to the editors of the Wunderhorn, have 
deliberately deprived them of their simplicity and their 
sturdy strength, desirous of decking them with finer 
metaphors of their own imagining, or of adapting them 
to the whimsical tastes of their own immediate public. 
Within historical times centuries of real folk-song have 
disappeared without a trace,’ while others have pre- 
birges. Dunger (Rundads und Reimspriiche aus dem Vogtlande. Plauen 
1876, XLII) says: ‘This beginning the song with nature is a convincing 
proof of how closely our people have grown together with nature, of how 
deep the nature-sense sits in our hearts.’ 

1 Other than the fulminations of the early church against them, these 


‘evil and lecherous lay-songs’ which Bonifacius and Otfried feared, and the 
Council of Mayence (813) forbade. The historical Volkslieder presumably 
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cariously lived in their poorest productions, through the 
agency of a discovered manuscript or of an early-printed 
book dragged from its seclusion on the unexplored shelf 
of a library. 

The nature-sense in the Volkslied may, however, be 
studied systematically in its outline, if not chronologi- 
cally. It has had an evolution from the simple to the 
complex, from its mere presence in embryo to its presence 
as an organic part of the Volkslied. <A detailed investi- 
gation along such lines would exceed the purpose and the 
limits of the present occasion, but, for the sake of clear- 
ness in the present study, a rough synopsis of the attitude 
of the Volkslied towards nature will be given. 

The reason for comparing the nature-sense of the Volks- 
lied with that of Miiller’s verses is obvious. From his 
earliest poems published in the Aundesdbliithen, where he 
was under the popular models of Biirger, Gleim and 
Arndt, through the years of his indebtedness to the 
Wunderhorn, the Austrian folk-songs and Schuaderhiipfel, 
English and Italian popular poetry, down to the closing 
years of his life, when he adapted the TPATOTAIA of the 
Fauriel collection,’ Miiller owed many of his most pleas- 
ing strains directly to the Volkslied. It is impossible to 
trace in him, as has been so well done in the case of 
Goethe and Heine, the crescendo and diminuendo of his 
interest in the Volkslied, because its influence upon him 
did not visibly decrease before his death. If Miiller’s 
Griechenlieder and Epigramme show, as it is often claimed 
they do,* that he was beginning to lay aside his youthful 
models, in order to strive towards a higher goal than the 
one represented by his popular song-cycles, his death 


collected by Charles the Great have disappeared, as likewise the three cen- 
turies (from the end of the IX. to the middle of the XII.) of popular poetry, 
the darkness of which is but deepened by the flashing forth from the 
monkish Latin hexameters in Ruodlieh of the old-German love-greeting. 
Uhland, Vo/ks?.3 III, 236 f., 208 f. 1V, 164 f., 135. 

'Cf. W. Miiller: Meugriechische Volkslieder, gesammelt und herausge- 
geben von C. Fauriel. Ubersetzt von W. M. 2Thle. Leipzig 1825. 

? E. g. Ged. v. W. M. Vorwort von Max Miiller, p. V. 
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came all too early to permit of more than the hazarding 
of a guess as to what the muse had yet in store for him: 
the unfortunate destruction of his posthumous papers 
lending an added difficulty to such prophecy. In so far 
as Miiller was an imitative rather than a creative poet, 
therefore, a comparison of his nature-sense with that of 
the Volkslied will reveal how much the zzveau of the 
latter was the same as his own; how much he changed 
or went beyond it, for the environment of his songs. 
































Before such comparison is begun, however, the list of 
Miiller’s exact transferences and direct copyings of the 
Volkslied must be excluded from discussion, as such cases 
can not be regarded as illustrations in point. These are 
following: Seefahrers Abschied (Ged., I, 43, st. 1) = Egerza. 
p. 11 (vers? gquadernari, no. 2). LErgebung (Ged., |, 73, st. 1) 
= Ziska und Schottky, p. 104." Des Schiffers Liebe, st. 1: 


Bin gefahren auf dem Wasser, 
Hab’ kein Ruder eingetaucht ; 
Hab’ das Lieben ausgelernet, 


Keinen Lehrer je gebraucht. 


Ziska und Schottky : 

Af’ n Wissa bin i g’foah'’n 

Hab koafi Ruiida nid braucht ; 

’S Karasia'’n ha-n-i g’lea'nt, 

Hab koan’n Schulmoasta braucht. 
Miller, Ged., 1, 74: 

Dass es im Walde schattig, 

Seht, das macht der Biiume Laub. 


Ziska und Schottky, 105 (Liebeskummer) - 
Dass ’s im Wald fifist’r is, 
Dis mach’n d’ Bam ; 
Dass ’s im Wald fifist’r is, 
Das macht dias Lab. 
Miller, Ged., 1,77: 
Zwei Augen wie Kirschkern’, 
Die Zaihne schneeweiss, 
Die Wangen wie Réslein 
Betracht’ ich mit Fleiss. 
‘Cf. the writer’s ‘Wilhelm Miiller and Italian Popular Poetry.’ Jod. 
Lang. Notes, vol. xiv. no. 6 (June, 1899). 
* Ziska und Schottky. Od¢esterreichische Volkslieder mit ihren Singewetsen. 
Pesth. 1819. 
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Ziska und Schottky, 85 (Der Fuhrmannssohn von Edelbach) : 


Zwoa Augerln hid s’ wiii-r-a Kia'schkea'n, 

De Zafid’In san schnewaiss, 

D’ Wangerln, de san ros’nrid, 

Hab s’ recht betracht mid Flaiss. 
Miller - 

Ein Réslein that er brechen, 

Warf’ s in das Fensterlein ; 

‘Thust schlafen oder wachen, 

Herzallerliebste mein?’ . . . Ged. 1, 138. 
Meinert (Alte teutsche Volkslieder, 1817): 

Ar thot a Resle brache, 

Zoum Fanster stis ar’s nai; 

Thust schlouffen ober wache 


Hatzollerlievste main? ... p. 227. 
(cf. also K W.1, 378. AW.I, 33. 


and finally certain of Miiller’s Stdéndchen in Ritornellen aus 
Albano (Ged. \1, 23-28) and Jtalienische Staéndchen in Ritor- 
nellen (Ged. \1, 28-31) which have elsewhere been shown 
to be translations and adaptations of Italian sources.’ 
Also, of course, the Rezme aus den Inseln des Archipelagus 
(Ged. II, 88-95), twenty-nine of which are direct adaptations 
of Miiller’s translations of Fauriel,* will be omitted from dis- 

' Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. xiv, no. 6 (June, 1899). 

> Viz. Das Verhér (Ged. 2, 88) = Fauriel, 2, 115-117. Verwiinschung 
(Ged. 2, 88) = Fauriel, 2,69. Die Verwiinschung eines Liebenden. Wer hat's 
verrathen’ (Ged. 2, 89) = Fauriel, 2,89. Die entdeckte Liebe. An den Mond 
(Ged. 2, 89) = Fauriel, 2,43. Die Verwiinschung. Der kleine Schreiber (Ged. 


2, 89) Fauriel, 2.87. Der junge Priester. Venus am Himmel (Ged. 2, 90) 
Fauriel, 2, 147. /vrihlingsahnung (Ged. 2, 90) = Fauriel, 2, 113. Die 
Schwalbe (Ged. 2, 90) = Fauriel, 2, 155. Warnung (Ged. 2, 90) = Fauriel, 


2,139. Die Himmelfahrt (Ged. 2,91) = Fauriel, 2, 135. Das zersprungene 
Herz (Ged. 2, 91) = Fauriel, 2,131. Die Augen (Ged. 2, 91) = Fauriel, 2, 136. 
Wer kann die Liebe ausschreiben’? (Ged. 2, 92) = Fauriel, 2, 149; 2, 109. 
Das Ruhekissen des Verlassenen (Ged. 2,92) = Fauriel, 2,143. TZagesanbruch 
(Ged. 2, g2) = Fauriel, 2,131. Der Goldschmied (Ged. 2, 92) = Fauriel, 2, 145. 
Schwarz in Weiss (Ged. 2, 93) = Fauriel, 2, 145. Der Kuss (Ged. 2, 93) = 
Fauriel, 2, 147. ndlich (Ged. 2, 93) = Fauriel, 2,151. Mur noch einen (Ged. 
2,93) = Fauriel, 2, 151. Hindber (Ged. 2, 93) = Fauriel, 2, 153. Noch elf 
Reime 1 (Ged. 2, 93) = Fauriel, 2, 131. 2 (Ged. 2, 94) = Fauriel, 2, 133. 
3 (Ged. 2, 94) = Fauriel, 2, 139. 4 (Ged. 2, 94) = Fauriel, 2, 141. 5 (Ged. 
2, 94) = Fauriel, 2,141. 6 (Ged. 2, 94) = Fauriel, 2, 111. 7 (Ged. 2, 94) = 
Fauriel, 2,145. 9 (Ged. 2, 94) = Fauriel, 2, 149. 
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cussion, and the Griechenlieder,’ because in these the land- 
scape, like the figures of rhetoric, the metre, etc., is 
modeled on a foreign source.’ 

The most simple use of nature possible in a Volkslied is 
merely to suggest locality; to furnish a background of 
landscape, across which as on a canvas the occurrences 
to be described are thrown. Some conspicuous natural 
object or spot is selected, which stands in no close con- 
nection with what follows, but which lends a faint color 
to the whole song. This is a characteristic trait of primi- 
tive Volkslieder and of early Minnesang,’ for it points 
back to that naive stage of composition when the singer 
incorporated in his verse the first bold object which met 
his eye; and it is generally inseparable from the accom- 
panying gesture. 

Thus in the Volkslied :* 

Es sah eine Linde ins tiefe Thal. A W., I, 61. 

Gar hoch auf jenem Berg allein. AW., I, 60. 

Da droben auf jenem Berge. X W., I, 102. 

Dort oben in dem hohen Haus. AW., I, 213. 

Da drunten auf der Wiesen. A W., II, 222. 

Es dunkelt auf jenem Berge. A W., III, 118, etc., etc. 


There are few examples of such loose connection 
between introduction and following verses in Miiller’s 
poems, with whom the usage of locality is always because 
of some clear reason, although this is not at once appar- 


1 Except where, as in Die Mainotenwitwe, the use of nature is German as 
well as foreign. Cf. Leimbach, Zur Zinfiihrungin d.deut. Volkshed. Bremen, 





1890, p. 182. 
> Cf. Arnold, Der deutsche Philhellenismus. Euphorion. 2tes Erginz- 
ungsheft. 1896. 
Cf. Burdach, Reinmar der Alte u. Walther v. d. Vogelweide. Leipzig, 
1880. pp. 33, 38, 42, 110. Goetze, p. 3. 
4 Examples of Volkslied usage have been selected from the Ist edition of 








Des Knaben Wunderhorn, instead of from Uhland’s Volkstieder or Birlinger 
and Crecelius’ edition of the A W. (Wiesbaden, 1874-1876) in order to pre- 






serve an outward unity with other parts of the paper, and because this was 





the edition known and used by Miiller. Where, however, Miiller has 





imitated songs from this collection, whose nature-sense is distinctly artificial 





and not of the Volkslied, attention is called to the fact. Other collections 





are occasionally cited, where the A/V. has no analogies for Miiller’s usage. 
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ent, if we examine only the opening lines of a few of his 
songs, which look much like the above : 


Am Brunnen vor dem Thore. Ged., 1, 48. 
Driiben hinterm Dorfe. Ged., 1, 58. 

Aus dem tiefen, stillen Grund. Ged., 1, 67. 

Auf die Alpen dort. Ged., 1, 80. 

Bis unter den griinen Lindenbaum. Ged., 1, 134. 


Im hohen Meere draussen. Ged., 2, 18. 
Tief unten in den Fluten. Ged., 2, 18. 


I 
Ich stand auf hohem Felsen. Ged., 2, 99. 


This beginning with the description of a bit of nature, 
to let the occurrence to be sung appear as in a fore- 
ground of landscape,’ is very common in the Volkslied, 
which sketches with a few bold strokes the landscape or 
the season of the year and fits this to the sentiment of the 
following verses. Such introduction would seem to be, 
in its simplest form at least, unconscious and instinctive 
with the folk-poetry of all nations, and would lead to the 
belief that the older Volkslied was in its inception the 
result of one man’s thought and not of the codperation of 
a whole community—a theory until recently staunchly 
upheld.” This beginning with a scene from nature, how- 
ever, must soon have grown to be nothing more than a 
formula, for it occurs often in songs where it has lost its 
original meaning and has no intelligible connection with 
the main thought of the following verses, being even 
employed in some instances apparently to secure a spon- 
taneous rhyme, as may be readily seen in Schnaderhiipfel 
of modern make,‘ or best of all in certain Italian ritor- 
nelles, where the opening outcry to flowers is changed 
to some other phrase more suitable to the exigency of the 

Cf. Jacob Grimm, A/eine Schriften (1869), IV, 218; also Chamisso, 
Gesammelte Werke (1880), 1V. 300. Scherer, Anz. f. d. A., 1, 200; II, 322 ff. 
R. M. Meyer, Z/dA., XXIX, 121 f. A. Berger, Z/dPh., XIX, 441 f. 

2? For discussion of this and bibliography cf. Gummere, Old English 
Ballads. Boston, 1894, XLIX-LXIV. Gummere (Harvard Studies, V, 52) 
still insists upon the origin of poetry under communal and not under 
artistic conditions. ¥ 

3’ Cf. Gustav Meyer, Zssays und Studien, | (1885). Uber den Naturein- 
gang des Schnaderhiipfels, 377-407. 
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dependent rhyme or assonance.’ Distinction must be 
made between appropriate introduction of nature, and 
such introduction degenerated to a formula that is mean- 


ingless. 
From mere situation at the beginning of a Volkslied, 


nature came to be in the fibre of the song itself, and com- 
parison between nature and human experience was a 
logical consequence.’ Passive nature, that is, became 
active nature. Personification, the breath of lyric poetry, 
had its roots in the early Germanic mythology, which 
endowed the phenomena and forces of nature with human 
attributes*—when the belief in such dzmonic life died 
out, it remained in the form of conscious allegory. 
Conscious allegory, because this stage, beautiful as it 
may be in itself, betokens the appearance in the Volkslied 
of a certain artificiality. For it is only upon reflection, 
and not instinctively, that the poet finds analogies in the 
nature about him to suit his every mood, and not when 
he is under stress of a spontaneous emotion.‘ The rude 
verses of the preéthnic man, laboring with overpowering 
sorrow or exultant gladness, may have taken notice of 


1 Cf. Paul Heyse, /talienisches Liederbuch. Berlin, 1860. XXIV. 

? Marriage (Poetische Bezichungen des Menschen zur Pflanzen- und Tierwelt 
im heutigen Volkslied auf hochdeutschem Boden. Alemannia, X XVI (1898), 
p. 97, would make the poet's attitude towards nature an important criterion 
for distinguishing popular song (Vo/kslied) from artistic song (A usstlied). 
Nature, she says, is the peasant’s business; therefore his songs show such 
constant trace of it; Nature, she says, is only a hobby for the educated man, 
the town-dweller: therefore it occupies no such important position in his 
songs. Such absurd reasoning starts out with the notion that peasants 
alone write and sing Volkslieder, while educated men alone write and sing 
K unstlieder. 

Cf. Uhland, Vo/ksi® III, 1t9.—Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus der Ger- 
manen. Berlin, 1875, p. 3.—Koberstein, Weimarisches Jahrbuch. 1 (1854), 
p. 74.—Countess Martinengo, Zssays in the Study of Folksongs. London, 
1886, p. 30. 

* Although Bratranek (Bettrdge zu einer Aesthetik der Pflanzenwelt, Leip- 
zig, 1853. Cap.3. Das Volkslied, p. 67) will not admit consciousness on 
the part of the Volkslied. He distinguishes Volkslied from Kunstlied in 
that the latter dwells on the ideal conditions of life, with intention and 
according to set rules, but the Volkslied directly, out of a full heart, led 
alone by instinct. 
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the flowers of the field or the changing shadows of the 
clouds, but probably did not find in them a mirror for 
every possible emotion. Therefore songs which contain 
in a high degree conscious allegory are necessarily of 
comparatively late origin; a citation of a few such will 
presumably establish this fact. 


Christus, der Herr im Garten ging, 

Sein bittres Leiden bald anfing, 

Da trauert Laub und griines Gras, 

Weil Judas seiner bald vergas. .. . A W., I, 142. 


Es trauert mit mir die Sonne, der Mond, 
Dazu die hellen Sterne. ,.. AW., 1, 374. 


Die Sonne, der Mond, das ganze Firmament, 
Die sollen mit mir traurig seyn bis an mein End. AW., I, 85 


Dorten sind zwey Turteltaéubchen, 

Sitzen auf dem diirren Ast, 

Wo sich zwey Verliebte scheiden, 

Da verwelket Laub und Gras... . AW., II, 32. 
Da wachsen keine Rosen 

Und auch kein Rosmarein, 

Hab ich mein Kind erstochen 


Mit einem Messerlein. ... AW., II, 222. 


Such Volkslieder as these just quoted, although they 
may be as really popular as any of preceding centuries, 
mark the entrance of a sentimentality far removed from 
the simplicity commonly supposed to be of the nature of 
the Volkslied. It is but a short step from such allegoriz- 
ing to the trifling of the gallant lyric: 

Die wilden Thier allein, 

Die seh ich selbst Mitleiden tragen, 

Die Vogel traurig seyn, 

Und mich mit schwacher Stimm beklagen ; 

Die kalten Brunnen stirker fliessen, 

Viel Thrinen gleichfalls zu vergiessen. ... A W., III, go. 


Theoretically, the last stanza is as far removed from a 
stanza of a simple, direct Volkslied as heaven is from 
earth, but when conscious allegory has once entered the 
Volkslied, when nature is once made, no matter how 
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vaguely, to answer to the emotion in the breast of a 
person singing a Volkslied, when nature is treated, that 
is, subjectively and not objectively: where is such usage 
to stop? At what point in the long series of easy transi- 


tions between the first glimmerings of conscious allegory 


and the final resultant sentimentality can a line of division 
be drawn, to make all instances on the left of such a line 
Volkslied, all instances on the right of such a line Kunst- 
lied? If, as was suggested above, data for a chronologi- 
cal study of nature in the Volkslied were at hand, such a 
line could be roughly drawn for purpose of classification, 
as follows: From the earliest times to (let us say) A. D. 
1150 the use of nature in the Volkslied was apparently 
unconscious and fragmentary ; a mere background at the 
beginning of a song in which the human element predom- 
inated.’ From (jet us say) A. D. 1150 to the present time, 
the use of nature became highly developed, entered the 
fibre of the Volkslied and offered a counterpoint or foil 
for every pussible human emotion. No such chronology 
being possible under the circumstances, it must suffice to 
say that as human life and emotions as depicted in poetry 
have become more and more complex with the passing 
centuries, so has the nature, in whose terms human life is 
described, kept pace with its changing conditions.” When 
civilization be given up by man, and he return, not in 
form alone but in spirit, to the simplicity and ignorance 
of primeval times, then and not sooner will the nature- 

1 Cf. Heinzel, Uber den Stil der altgermanischen Poesie (QF. X), p. 25, and 
Marold, User die poetische Verwertung der Natur in den Vagantenliedern 
und im deutschen Minnesang. ZfdPh. X X11 (1890), p.1: Die iltere deutsche 
Dichtung zeigt nun erstaunlich wenig Ausdruck von Naturgefiihl und— 
was in gewisser Beziehung damit zusammenhingt—wenig Neigung zu 
poetischen Bildern. Erst almahlich gewannen die Deutschen auch hierin 
eine griéssere Freiheit des Geistes, und das 12. Jahrhundert brachte einen 
Umschwung in dieser Richtung. 

? Biese says (Das Associationsprincip und der Anthropomorphismus in de? 
Aesthetik. Leipzig, 1890, p. 9): Formen und Téne in der Natur erinnern an 
Menschliches in Stimmung und Ausdrucksweise, und diese Erinnerungs- 
momente steigern den Eindruck ; und je mehr Bildung und Erfahrung der 
Mensch zur Aussenwelt in Beziehung zu bringen vermag, desto mehr 
geistige Farbe traigt er zu dem direkten Eindruck hinzu. 
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sense of the Volkslied become again in any sense uncon- 
scious. 

The real Volkslieder in the Wunderhorn, then, as well 
as in the few other collections that could have been 
known to Wilhelm Miiller, make broad use of conscious 
allegory in their nature-sense, and contain also simple 
formulas and nature-introductions, which look forth from 
their lines occasionally, as the older traits of the Sigfrid 
legend do from the 13th-century dress of the Wzbelungenlied. 
References to nature in Miiller’s poems are often identical 
with or modeled on these motives. In many instances, 
however, he justified his position in the Romantic School 
by transcending the limits sect for him in these Volkslieder, 
and carrying his images with a bolder hand to the 
extreme of affectedness and sentimentality, until they 
bore him into the surroundings and the distorted nature- 
sense of the Anacreontic style, endowing the flora and 
fauna of his songs not only with his pretended emotions, 
but with an unmotived sympathy for his trifling whims 
and fancies.’ In addition to this imitation of the nature- 

1 The indefatigable Gleim himself never subordinated nature to the charms 
of his Belinde, his Doris, or his Chloé, more completely than did Miiller to 
those of his Berenice, whose golden locks are made the sole contemplation 
of 21 songs (Berenice. Ein erotischer Spaziergang. Ged., 1, 157-162.) 

Her locks, we are told, are a constellation in the heaven, high above mere 
earthly desire. They are a golden labyrinth. They are the sun’s rays. 
They are yellow like the cornfields, or the vine-tendrils. They are the 
measure of pure gold. They shame the golden hoop on her brow. Of her 
locks Cupid makes cords, to bind her lovers with. When Cupid sleeps in 
the dimple of her cheek (as in Riickert’s: Die Liebe fel ins Griibchen am 
Kinn) he binds her locks about him to prevent his falling. She sews the 
lover’s eyes together with her hair, to avoid his amorous glances (cf. Miiller- 
Fauriel, II, 130: Mca tpiy’ az’ Ta pad2dxia cov, Ta atia pov va payw). Rain- 
drops become gold-pearls in her hair (as in the A/archen everywhere. Reinh. 
Kohler, A/einere Schriften. 1 (1898), 126 f). Caught in the meshes of her 
hair the poet sings, as the nightingale from her noose (cf. Zesen’s : 

Wie ein Vogel hiipft und springet 

Wann er aus dem Netze los). 
Her locks are spun of the sun’s morning gold. Their slender fibres draw 
the poet to Heaven. The dream of her locks moves his heart for days 


thereafter, as the sea seethes on the morning after the storm. The golden 
Angels peep forth from the hiding 





gleam of her hair is the arrow of love. 
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sense from the Volkslied, however, must be mentioned 
and considered, naturally, the out-of-door nature in 
Miiller’s verses which had nothing to do with either the 
Wunderhorn or Romanticism, the nature which was at his 
window in Dessau or Albano, which accompanied him on 


his journeyings, full of the smell of the forest and of the 
sea. For as a poet of the sea, through his Lieder vom 
Meere, his Muscheln von der Insel Riigen, his Lieder aus dem 
Meerbusen von Salerno, etc., Miiller may be named as not 
the least of the list which includes Brockes, F. L. Stolberg, 
Boie, Goethe, Tieck and Heine.* The forest odors with 
which more than one of his Ldéudliche Lieder and his Frih- 
lingskranz aus dem Plauenschen Grunde are filled (notably 
Des Jiigers Weib, Das Hirtenfeuer in der rimischen Ebene, 
Der Berghirt, Jigers Lust, Jagers Letd, Frihlingseinzug, 
Das Frihlingsmahl, Der Peripatetiker and Pfingsten) are not 
due to Miiller’s knowledge of the Volkslied, but to his 
individual love for actual nature.’ 

Comparing, then, Miiller’s use of nature, in so far as it is 
in any sense imitative of that of the Volkslied, as found 
in Des Knaben Wunderhorn, with that of its prototype, we 
may hope to discover in how far their limits were identi- 
cal: what use Miiller made of his material, as compared 
with the Volkslied’s use of it; when, and how widely 
Miiller went beyond his sources; and whether such 
advance was artistically justified by circumstances. 

Flowers. 

With Miuiler, as with the Volkslied, the rose is the 
favorite flower. 
clouds as she braids her locks. Roses, torn from her hair, die. Fire-flies 
lose their glow. The wind never tires of playing with her locks (Eichen- 
dorff’s: A/it Schleier zart und Locken spielt buhlerisch der Wind). Theirs 
is the fragrance of the roses, etc., etc. Such imagery reminds compellingly 
of Pope’s valedictory couplet: 

This lock the Muse shall consecrate to fame 
And 'midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 

1 Condensed but suggestive discussion of these points in W. Keiper, 
F. L. Stolbergs Jugendpoesie. Berlin, 1893, pp. 48, 49, and O. F. Walzel, 
Euphorion, V (1898), pp. 154-155. Hatfield, Poetry of W. M., p. 6 f. 

* Max Miiller. Vorwort zu Gedichte von W. M., p. vii. 
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Rose thrown in at window tells the mistress of her 
lover’s presence, cf. above, p. 39, also Uhland, Vo/lks/., 


no. 85, Goetze, p. 29. 


Three roses, half-red, half-white, spring from the grave 


of the unhappy lover. 

Miller : 
Da springen drei Rosen, 
Halb roth, halb weiss, 
Die welken nicht wieder 
Aus Dornenreis. . . . Ged., I, 20. 

Wunderhorn : 
Es stund an bis den dritten Tag, 
Da wuchsen drei Lilien auf seinem Grab. . . . II, 293. 


(Cf. also KW. I, 53; I, 35; Il, 251. Biese, Maturg. im 


Miller : 

Womit soll’n wir ihn decken ? 

Mit Rosen und mit Veilchen. . . . Ged., I, 131. 
Wunderhorn : 

Sterben ist eine harte Buss, 

Weiss wohl dass ich sterben muss, 

Und ein Réslein rosenroth 

Pflanzt mein Schatz nach meinem Tod... . III, ro. 


(Cf. also KW. II, 209; I, 35. 


’ 


‘Roses in Winter’ denote the impossible : 





Wunderhorn : 
In meinen Armen schlaft ihr nicht, 
Ihr bringt mir denn drey Rosen, 


Die in dem Winter wachsen sind. . . . I, 340. 
Miller: 

Ihr lacht wol tiber den Triumer 

Der Blumen im Winter sah. . . . Ged., I, §7. 


‘Plucking’ roses (Blumen brechen): 
Miiller : 
Ein Kniablein ging spazieren 
Wohl um die Abendstund’ 
In einem Rosengarten, 
Da bliihten Bliimlein bunt. 
Ein Réslein thiit er brechen. . . . Ged., 1, 138. 


(Cf. also Ged., 1, 124; 1, 8; 1, 15 








M.-A., 259. Dyer, The Folk-Lore of Plants. N. Y., 
p. 12. Perger, Deutsche Pfhanzensagen. Stuttg. 1864, 


Roses are planted on the grave of the dead lover : 


1894, 


12 
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Wunderhorn : 


Es ging ein Migdlein zarte 
Frith in der Morgenstund 
In einen Blumengarten, 


Frisch, fréhlich und gesund, 
Der Bliimlein es viel brechen wollt. . . . I, 24. 


(Cf. also KW. 1, 15; I, 67; II, 11; II, 21.) 


He who plucks roses must not mind the thorns. 


Miiller : 

Wer dort will Rosen pfliicken, 

Der muss ins Herz sich driicken 

Der spitzen Dornen viel. . . . Ged., 1, 124. 
Volkslieder aus Oberhessen : 

Wer Rosen will abbrechen, 

Der scheu die Dornen nicht. . . . p. 93. 


Roses falling upon one are emblematic of separation 
and death. 


Miller: 
Die Mutter weint, das Kindlein lacht, 
Es spielt mit Engeln diese Nacht. 
Die werfen aus des Himmels Au’ 
Ihm Rosen zu voll Sternenthau. . . . Ged., 1, 137. 
Wunderhorn : 
Fallen zwei Réselein 
Mir in den Schoss. 
Diese zwei Réselein 
Sind rosenroth, 
Lebt noch mein Schiitzelein, 
Oder ists todt?... I, fo. 


Other Volkslied uses in Miiller are: Cheeks and lips 
are roses four. Ged., 2, 12. Cheek isarose. Ged., 1, 41. 
Cheek is arose meadow. Ged., 1,137. Lips are rose-buds. 
Ged., 2, 23. Lips are roses. Ged., 2, 90. Cheeks are 
roses. Ged., 1,77. Mouth more red than rose-buds. Ged., 
1, 166. Lips are Spring’s roses. Ged., 1, 166. The girl 
is a rose-bud. Ged., 1,166. The girl is a rose. Ged., I, 
167. Heart isarose. Ged., 1, 155; I, 156. 

In many instances Miiller’s use of the rose is more 
affected. Roses are strewn on the girl’s pathway. Ged., 
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1, 15. Bemoan their lost fragrance. Ged., 1, 27. Cf. 
also his anacreontic poems; Roses red with shame. Ged., 
1,152. Yellow with envy. 1,152. Thecradle of breezes. 
1,154. Red-cheeked. 1,155. Torn from the girl’s hair, 
they wither. 1, 161. 
The idea that roses grow from tears Miiller had from 

the Wunderhorn, but hardly from a Volkslied. 
Miller : 

Eine Thriin’ fiel aus dem Fenster, 

Da wuchs eine Ros’ im Gras, . . . Ged., I, 139. 
Wunderhorn : 

Perlen von den Augen schiessen, 

Schiessen hin ins griine Gras... . 

Nur der Boden wohl erquicket .. . 


Dankend ihm entgegen schicket 
Rosen roth und Lilien blank. .. . I, 285. 


Der Herr am Olberg, from which these lines are taken, 
Goethe rightly characterizes (/ex. Allg. Lit.-Ztg., 1806, 
Nr. 18) as unpopular intone. ‘ Diesem Gedicht geschieht 
unrecht, dass es hier steht. In dieser meist natiirlichen 
Gesellschaft wird einem die Allegorie der Anlage sowie 
das poetisch Blumenhafte der Ausfiihrung unbillig zu- 
wider.’ 

Cf. Heine (Lyr. Int. 2) Aus meinen Thréinen spriessen viel 
bliihende Blumen hervor, and Brentano (Schr., 2, 172) tor a 
like image. Grimm (A/tdeutsche Walder, |, 140) speaks 
of a lily growing from tears. Also Bratranek, p. 62, and 
Wilh. Miiller in his Blumen Deutungen (p.95 of A. Miiller’s 
Religuien). Cf. also Goetze, p. 11. Marriage, p. 131. 
W. Miiller’s Rosensamen, Ged., 2, 28. Egeria, p. 13, etc., 
eve. 

Popular is Miiller’s use of clover: 

Ich will einen Strauss dir pfliicken, 

Herzliebste, von buntem Klee. . . . Ged., 1, 15. 
Wunderhorn : 

Es fuhr ein Miagdlein iibern See, 

Wolt brechen den Feiel und griinen Klee. .. . I, 42. 

(Cf. also KW., I, 206; I, 391.) 

4 
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Lilies wither when love dies: 


Miller: 
Wo ein treues Herze 
In Liebe vergeht, 
Da welken die Lilien 
Auf jedem Beet. . . . Ged., I, 19. 
(So do all flowers. Ged., 1, 18. Ged., 1, 135.) 


Wunderhorn : 
Wo sich zwey Verliebte scheiden, 
Da verwelket Laub und Gras... . II, 32. 


(Cf. also KW., I, 142.) 


Rosemary betokens death. 


Miiller : 
Will suchen einen Cypressenhain, 
Eine Heide voll griinem Rosmarein. . . . Ged., 1, 16. 
Wunderhorn : 
Sie gieng im Garten her und hin, 
Statt Réslein brach sie Rosmarien. ... I, 259. 
(Cf. also KW., II, 222.) 
Flowers spring up under the girl’s feet. 
Miller : 
Und wenn sie wandelt 
Am Hiigel vorbei 


Dann, Bliimlein alle, 
Heraus, heraus. . . . Ged., 1, Ig. 


A trait common in the popular poetry of all nations, cf. 
e. g. the song in Miiller’s Zgeria, p. 15: 
Dove cammini, bella figlia, 
Nasce una rosa a maraviglia. 
In Die schine Miillerin, the blue flower, Forget-me-not, 
is the miller’s flower ; 
Miller : 
Es bliiht auf allen Fluren 
Bliimlein Vergissmeinnicht. . . . Ged., I, 17. 
(Cf. also Ged., 1, 11. They call to the sleeping girl: 
‘forget me not!’ Heavy with dew they shun the sun- 
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light. 1,10. They are as blue as the girl’s eyes. 1, 11. 
They nod and look at the passing girl. 1, 12. They 
bloom still, although she is unfaithful. 1,15. They dis- 
turb the sleeping (dead) lover’s dreams. 1, 21.) 

Wunderhorn -; 


Ein Bliimlein steht im Garten, 
Das heisst, Vergiss nit mein. . . . I, 239. 


(Cf. also KW., I, 206.) 
The Wreath is an emblem of chastity. 


Miller : 
Die Mutter sprach: ‘Nimm dich in Acht! 
Schon manche Dirne hat’s gebracht 
Ums griine Krinzchen in dem Haar.’ . . . Ged., 1, 82. 


(Cf. also Ged., :, 28.) 
Wunderhorn : 
Wenn aber ein Madchen ihren Kranz verliert, 
Nimmer kriegt sie ihn wieder. . . . I. 193. 
(Cf. also KW., ITl, 74; LI, 202; II, 293; I, 1§9.) 

Other popular usages of flowers in Miiller are: The 
first blossom of Spring eagerly greeted. Ged., 1, 85 (cf. 
Nithart’s songs. Uhland Vo/ks/.,° 1V, p. 216), also Ged., 
1,90. The crocus peeps first forth from the snow. Pas- 
sion-flower emblematical of Christ’s martyrdom. Ged., 1, 
25.. A chaplet of flowers is laid on the grave. 1, 71. 
Flower begs not to be trampled on. 1, 17. In a lilac 
bush the finch sings. .1, 140. Who picks roses must not 
mind the thorns. 1,124. Flower forget-me-not grows in 
the night mists. 1, 17. Asters tell the miller’s secret. 
1, 10. May-flowers appear to him in a dream. I, 56. 
The meadow has drawn on her green silk dress. 1, gI. 
(= KXW.,, II], 85. 

Das Erdreich decket seinen Staub 
Mit einem griinen Kleide. 


Cf. Paul Gerhardt, ed. Wilh. Miiller, p. 168. Bratranek, 
p. 341. Die Pflanzensprache. Nifen.) May brings chil- 
dren toys from the flower-smith. 1, 141. 


1*Eine Passionsblume, die in ihrem kleinen Kelche die Unendlichkeit 
der géttlichen Liebesleiden umfasst.’ W. Miiller, Schr. (1830), IV, 141. 
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Noticeable on account of their omission by Miiller are 
the popular Augentrost, Augelweid, Denkanmich, Jelinger- 
jelieber, Ehrenprets, Habmichlieb, Wegwart, Schabab, etc. 
(Uhland, Volkslieder, 111, p. 290.) Miiller uses very few 
flowers, and these are used generally but once (except 
the rose and forget-me-not) and in commonplace fashion. 
An ineffective sentimentality is the weeping of flowers, 
which occurs many times. Tears (dew) stand in the 
flowers’ eyes (cf. Uhland, Vo/ks/., 1V, p. 220, and Herder’s 
Volkslieder (ed. Redlich, 1885), 226. Adbendlied, O Jiingling, 
wirst du auch so schwer wie diese Blume weinen?) Ged., 
1, 11. Flowers weep in sympathy with the girl’s joy, 
Ged., 1, 10. Weep because the girl has gone to bed. 1, 
34. Weep from sheer joy of loving. 1,150. The vine 
looks weeping into her window, and the girl dries its 
tears. 2,88. Likewise: The grass turns pale from his 
tears. Flowers weep when love dies. 1, 18. (Cf. Eichen- 
dorff. Szeh,.die Blumen stehn voll Thrinen. Heine. 


Und wiissten’s die Blumen, die kleinen, 
Sie wiirden mit mir weinen. 


Lyr. Int., 22, and often.) The allegory in other verses is 
carried far beyond the apparent simplicity of the Volks- 
lied. The heath is called ‘love’s torment.’ Ged., 1, 16. 
White flowers (frost) cover the girl’s window-pane. Ged., 
1, 73. Spring lets drop two flowers: Love and Song. 
1,151. Flower fragrance, the flatterer, creeps in through 
a crack. 1, 84. The muse picks may-flowers. 1, 94. 
Thistles reach timidly out towards the seam of her dress. 
1,164. Elves sleep in the violet’s mouth. 1,165. Violets 
and orange blossons greet one another. 1, 64. 

Trees. 

With Miiller, as with the Volkslied, the linden is the 
favorite tree. The opening picture in his Der Lindenbaum 
corresponds exactly to the popular one. 


Miller : 


Am Brunnen vor dem Thore 
Da steht ein Lindenbaum. . . . Ged., 1, 48. 
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Wunderhorn : 
Daraus da sprang ein Briinnlein kalt, 
Auf griiner Linde driiber, 
Frau Nachtigal sass und sang. .. . II, 245. 
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The linden was the meeting place of lovers: 


Ich triumt’ in seinem Schatten 
So manchen siissen Traum. .. . Ged., 1, 48. 


again in AZdller - 
Bis unter den griinen Lindenbaum, 
Herzliebste, geh mit mir! ... Ged., I, 134. 
Wunderhorn : 
Es steht ein Baum im Odenwald, 
Der hat viel griine Aest ; 
Da bin ich schon viel tausendmal 
Bey meinem Schatz gewest. .. . III, 117. 


(Cf. also KW., I, 61; I, 300; I, 303; I, 356.) 


In its bark are cut the lovers’ names: 


Miller : 
Ich schnitt in seine Rinde 
So manches liebe Wort. . . . Ged., I, 49. 


(Cf. also Ged., 1,9; 1, 63; 1, 50.) 


Wunderhorn : 
Die Liebe mein zu dir, 


Hab ich an manchen Baum geschnitten. . . . III, oI. 


A theme made much of in 17th century pastorals. 


Cf. Rist’s: 
Dass sie der Liebe Pein 
Ann alle Baume schreiben. 
Opitz’s: Wie sebr ich sie muss lieben, 
Das hab’ ich fast geschrieben, 
An alle Baum im Wald. 


A bare linden betokens infidelity. 
Miller : 

Dort von dem griinen Lindenbaum 
Da fielen die Blitter ab, 
Dort unter dem diirren Lindenbaum 
Da liegt ein hohes Grab. . . . Ged., 1, 135. 
Ach, und fallt das Blatt zu Boden, 
Fillt mit ihm die Hoffnung ab... . Ged., I, 53. 


(Cf. also Ged.; 1, 135, 23.) 
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Wunderhorn : 
Und als ich wiedrum kam zu dir, 
Gehauen war der Baum ; 
Ein andrer Liebster steht bei ihr, 
O du verfluchter Traum! ... III, 117. 


(Cf. also I, 321.) 


Not only falling leaves symbolize inconstancy in the 
Volkslied, but falling or over-ripe fruit as well: notably 
the apple. Best known of all the older Volkslieder based 
upon this belief is Der rote Apfel (Uhland, Vo/ks/., no. 50). 


Ich het mir ein apfel, war hiibsch und rot, 
hat mich verwundt biss in den tot, 

noch war ein wurm darinne pd 

far hin, far hin, mein apfel rot! 

du must mir auss dem sinne. 


This theme Miiller used in Der Apfelbaum : 


Da gab es im See einen plitschernden Schall, 

Als hitt’ es gethan einen schweren Fall. 

‘Herzliebste, das muss von dem Baume sein, 

Den ich habe gepflanzt in dem Garten dein. 

Die schénen Aepfel, so roth, so rund, 

Nun liegen sie unten im kalten Grund!’ .. . Ged., 1, 62. 


The linden’s branches whisper to him, 
Miller : 
Und seine Zweige rauschten, 
Als riefen sie mir zu: 
Komm her zu mir, Geselle, 
Hier find’st du deine Ruh. . . . Ged., 1, 49. 


as in the Volkslied does the stream : 


Wunderhorn - 
Wie ruft es doch im Flusse leis, 
Da drunten wii es besser. .. . I, 115. 


(A theme imitated in Miiller’s Der Miller und das Bach 


1 For discussion of the place of the linden in the Volkslied and popular 
poems cf. O. Lohr, Die Linde, ein deutscher Baum. Spandau, 1889. Plau- 
mann, Die deutsche Lindenpoesie, (Programm) Danzig, 1890. Bratranek, 
Mannhardt, and A. de Gubernatis, Za Mythologie des Plantes. Paris, 
1878-82, II, 360. 
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and Des Baches Wiegenlied, Ged., 1, 19-21.) The apple-tree 
rustles when no wind stirs. Ged., 1, 62. As does the 
pine forest. 1, 76. The cypress sends the wanderer a 
secret welcome. 1, 138. No leaves rustle above the 
Wandering Jew’s head. 1, $9. Isolated examples in 
Miiller of the forest-romanticism which found its highest 
exponent in Eichendorff. 

The cool shadows of the lindens kind to the wanderer. 
Ged., 1, 62. The linden outlasts the winter storms. 1, 134. 
Pine-trees also signify endurance, Ged., 1, 105, and Miiller 
therefore uses them to measure time by. 

Ein Wildschiitz will ich bleiben, 

Solang’ die Tannen griin ; 

Mein Madchen will ich kiissen, 

Solang’ die Lippen gliihn. . . . Ged., 1, 75.' 


In similar fashion the Wunderhorn : 


Ich wiinsch ihm so viel gute Zeit, 
So viel wie Sand am Meere Breit. . . , I, 62. 


(Cf. also KW., II, 199.) 


Other such examples in Mii/ler : 
Die Treu’ ist hier, 
Sollst liegen bei mir, 
Bis das Meer will trinken die Biachlein aus. . . . Ged., 1, 20. 


And again: 
Ich komme schon, will ihnen Kiisse geben, 


Mehr als die vollsten Nelken Blatter haben, 
Und mehr als Neiderblicke mich umspahen. . . . Ged., 2, 24. 


1 Cf. Wackernell, p. 27. Abstract limitations of time and place are 
avoided as much as possible by the Volkslied. For ‘ever’ it substitutes 
‘by night as well as day.’ ‘Never’ is paraphrased graphically by ‘ when 
ravens become white doves’ or ‘when the sea stands still and becomes a 
garden,’ etc. A distance in space is expressed by ‘as far as the stars shine’ 
or ‘as far as heaven is blue,’ etc. Likewise, abstract numerical expressions 
are made real by concrete imagery. 

So griiss ich dich so oft und dick 

Als mancher Stern vom Himmel blickt, 

Als manche Blume wachsen mag 

Von Ostern bis Sankt Michelstag. 
Cf. also Uhland, Vo/ks/., Ill, p.208f. Hauffen, Die deut. Sprachinsel Gottschee. 
Graz., 1895, p. 168 f., etc. 
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In Die schine Miillerin the lovers meet under the alder- 
tree instead of the linden: 


Wir sassen so traulich beisammen 
Im kiihlen Erlendach. ... Ged., 1, 11. 


Other popular usages in Miiller are: The weeping-willow 
for sorrow. Ged., 1, 16. Cypress an emblem of ever- 
grecn yearning and sadness. Ged., 1, 143; 1, 16. The 
branches bow to the girlin greeting. 1, 76. In the wood 
a forest-horn is sounding. 1, 74. 

Single instances of the lemon-tree, the oleander and the 
myrtle lend local color to southern songs. Other mention 
of trees in Miiller is commonplace: The wind sighs in the 
top of the pine. Ged., 1,57. Branches draw shyly back 
to let the girl pass. 1, 164. Forest and field—long life to 
them. 1, 74. Forest is God’s house: his breath lives in 
it. I, 75. Forest odors cause the heart to swell. 1, 147. 

Birds. 

Love lyrics without birds would be impossible, but in 
Miiller’s poems they do not play as important a role as in 
the Volkslied. Most natural is the wish to assume the 
form of a bird in order to see the absent mistress: 

Miller: 


Schitzchen, allerliebstes Schitzchen, 
Ach, wenn ich ein Véglein wir’. . . . Ged., 1, 150. 


And again : 


Wenn ich ein Vogel wire, 
Stellt’ ich das Schiffen ein. . . . Ged., 2, 16. 


(Cf. also Ged., 2, 98.) 


Wunderhorn : 
Wenn ich ein Véglein wir, 
Und auch zwei Fliiglein hitt, 
Flég ich zu dir... . I, 231. 


Closely connected with the wish to be a bird on the 
poet’s part is the one of making the bird his messenger, 
endowing it for the nonce at least with human speech and 
the understanding of human emotions. 
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Miiller : 
Ich mécht’ mir ziehen einen jungen Staar, 
Bis dass er spriich’ die Worte rein und klar, 
Dann siing’ er hell durch ihre Fensterscheiben : 
Dein ist mein Herz, und soll es ewig bleiben. . . . Ged., I, 9. 
Ich hab’ mir eine Nachtigall gezogen, 
Die liess ich heut’ an ihre Scheiben fliegen, 
Damit sie dichte, Lenz sei vor dem Thore. . . . Ged., 2, 26. 


Or, where the bird needs no instruction: 
Manches Véglein hat’s vernommen ; 
Flég’ nur eins an Liebchens Ohr, 
Sing’ ihr, wenn sie weinen wollte, 


Dieses frische Liedel vor. . . . Ged., I, 41. 


(Cf. also Ged., 1, 36.) 


Likewise in the Wunderhorn : 
Auf den Linden, in den Kronen, 
Bei der schén Frau Nachtigal, 
Griiss mein Schitzchen tausendmal. .. . I, 93. 


(Cf. also AW., II, 203; II, 217; III, 106.) 


The forest birds sympathize with the poet: 

Miller : 

All’ ihr muntern Waldvégelein, 

Gross und klein, 

Schalle heut’ ein Reim allein: 

Die geliebte Miillerin ist mein! ... Ged., I, 12. 
Wunderhorn : 

Gleich wie die lieb Waldvécgelein, 

Mit ihren Stimmen gross und klein 


Friih morgens lieblich singen. . . . II, 174. 


(Cf. also Miiller, Ged., 1, 35; 1,62; 1, 73; 1, 76; 1, 84. 


No bird sings for the Wandering Jew. 
Miiller : 
Kein Vogel singt auf meinem Pfad, 
Ob meinem Haupte rauscht kein Blatt. . . . Ged., 1, 59. 


Similarly in the Wunderhorn : 


Ey du mein allerherzliebster Schaz, 

Du hérst kein Glicklein liuten, 

‘| Du hérst kein Véglein pfeifen, 

Du siehst weder Sonn noch Mond!.. . III, 16. 
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The swallow (Ged., 1, 43) lends the poet a pen to write 
his mistress a letter with, cf. above, Seefahrers Abschied. 

For Miiller’s reference to the sea-gull: Keeping watch 
while the seal sleeps. Ged., 1,95. Watching over the seal, 
as the poet would over his mistress. Ged., 1,96. Cf. Ged. 
v. Wilh. Miiller, p. 172, notes. Miiller’s further mention ot 
the seal: 


‘Wenn uns ein Seehund die Aale zerbissen.’ 


Ged., 1, 99, is due to the popular song printed in J. J. 
Griimbke’s Darstellung von Riigen, Berlin, 1819 (cf. the 
same author’s Streifsiige durch das Riigenland, 1805), and 
also in the notes to M.’s Ged., p. 173, although, as usual, 
Miiller has improved upon his source and introduced the 
parallelism in the second stanza between the mischief- 
making seal and the mischievous girl. 
Popular also is Miiller’s use of the dove. 

Ein weisses Tiubchen kommt geflogen, 

Schwebt iiber mir im Sonnenschein. . . . Ged., 1, 28. 

Zwei schneeweisse Taiubchen, 

Die fliegen voraus 

Und setzen sich schnibelnd 

Auf der Hirtin ihr Haus. . . . Ged., I, 77. 

Ziska und Schottky : 

Zwoa schnewaissi Daiberln 

Fliig’n iba maifi Haus; 
Dii'nd’l, wannst ma b’schiaff’n bist, 
Blaibst ma nid aus... . p. 72. 


(Cf. also Ziska u. Schottky, p. 118, K. W. IIL A., 93, 94.) 


And most notably the picture in Miiller’s Dze Mainoten- 
witwe, which is drawn directly from the Volkslied : 
Aber morgen in der Friihe, wenn mein Briutigam nun ruht, 
Zieh ich’ aus die Festgewinder, nehm’ den Kranz von meinem Hut, 
Und im grauen Witwenhemde schleich ich durch den griinen Wald, 
Nicht zu lauschen, wo im Dickicht Nachtigallenschlag erschallt, 
Nein, um einen Baum zu suchen ohne Bliit und ohne Blatt, 
Den die Turteltaubenwitwe sich zum Sitz ersehen hat, 
Und dabei die frische Quelle, die sie triibe macht zuvor, 
Eh’ sie trinkt und eh’ sie badet, seit sie ihren Mann verlor. 
Da will ich mich niederlegen, wo kein Schattendach mich kiihlt, 
Wo der Regenguss die Thrinen kalt mir von den Wangen spiilt, 
Und mit meiner Turteltaube geh’ ich einen Wettstreit an, 
Wer am jaimmerlichsten klagen, wer am frohsten sterben kann. 


Ged., 2, 118. 
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Uhland, Volkslicder, no. 116: 


Und kan er mir nicht werden 

der liebst auf diser erden, 

so will ich mir brechen meinen mit 
gleich wie das turtelteublein tit. 


Es setzt sich auf ein diirren ast, 
das irret weder laub noch gras, 
und meidet das briinnlin kiile, 
und trinket das wasser triibe. 


Other usages in Miiller which remind of the Volkslied 
are: A bird challenges to a tourney of song and love in 
the rose-hedge. Ged., 1, 36. Nightingale is hoarse from 
over-singing. 1, 89 (cf. Riickert’s Wird zu Hustern aller 
Nachtigallen Liederschallen). Lark takes his greeting. 1, 
35. Nightingale and lark engage in singing contest. 1, 64. 
Swallow, tired of flying, settles on the wanderer’s roof. 
1, 63. Crows pelt him with hail-stones, as he hurries 
from the town. 1,51. Crow hovers above him, waiting 
for his death. 1, 52. Finch sits in the lilac bush and 
sings of spring. 1,140. Bird mourns with the deserted 
girl. 2, 98. 

Commonplace are Miiller’s other references to birds: 
Birds trill happily above the silent wanderer. 1, 32. 
Nightingale seeks shyly the quiet places. 1,64. Sings 
in the forest. 1, 76. Awakens the echo in the poet’s 
breast. 1,84. Praises God’s bounty in giving her shel- 
ter. 1,113. Cries from its snare, as does the poet in the 
net of his mistress’ hair. 1, 159. Lark eddying in mid 
air sings of love, pain and sorrow. 1, 10. Calls to the 
wanderer to look about him. 1, 64. Eagle cleaves the 
high air to rest in his Alpine home. 1, 60. Swings 
through the clouds. 1, 72. Has his home where the 
wave dashes and bursts impotently. 1, 104. Finch sings 
from the green twig, all spring and summer and fall. 

Noticeable in Miiller, as opposed to the Volkslied, is 
the omission of the cuckoo, the robin, the wren, the owl 
and the raven. More noticeable still, the small mention 
in his verses of the dove and the lark, and especially the 
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nightingale : a negative fact of much importance in esti- 
mating Miiller’s nature-sense, when we recall the nightin- 
gale’s constant appearance in the Volkslied (cf. Uhland, 
Volks?. Il, 79-112). In Miiller, with but few exceptions, 
the birds have no distinct personality, and might be used 
interchangeably : a condition not found in the Volkslied, 
where in a general way each bird, as well as each plant 
or flower, has a clearly recognizable office. 

It would not be fair to apply the same test to Miiller in 
his treatment of other animals, or living things, besides 
birds, for the role which these play in the lyric, as well as 
the modern epic, is not an essential one, and is determined 
in every instance by the individual needs of the case. It 
is noteworthy, however, that Miiller’s personification of 
animals is so slight and incidental. He compares the 
huntsman to a boar. Ged., 1,14. The miller lass to a doe. 
Ged., t, 14. And inferentially at least the coquette with a 
seal. Ged., 1,99. That is the whole sum. 

Other mention of animals is without particular point. 
The chamois spring from cliff to cliff. Ged., 1, 72, 76. 
Dogs bark and snarl. Ged., 1, 53,58. Shepherd dog is 
faithful to the death. 1, 135. Lamb frisks happily about 
its mother. 1, 143. Squirrel can no more live in the 
water than the huntsman in a mill. 1,14. Stag and doe 
spring through the green. 1,74. The huntsman calls a 
morning greeting to the stag. 1, 113. 

Fish spring from the water to greet the morning. 1, 35. 
Rejoice when the river’s ice breaks up. 1, 88. Spring 
out into the sunshine. 1, 143. Dolphin rests after the 
storm in the sun-lit waves. 1, 60. Trout is the poet’s 
teacher: it slips quietly through the stress of life. 1, oI. 
Trout swims happily in the mountain stream. 1, QI. 

A deeper sympathy and sentiment attends the mention 
of insects and creeping things. Bee brushes the poet’s 
lute with its wings and startles him. Ged., 1,13. Bee 
would cause the poet envy, were that possible in the 
spring time. Bee hums and buzzes busily. 1, 143. 
Beetles hurl themselves against the pane, drunk with 
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the fragrance and light of morning. 1, 88. Glow-worms 
swing their lights in the grass. 1, 62. Gleam in the 
myrtles. 1,137. The poet holds his breath that it may 
not draw in the gnat swinging before him in the sunshine. 
1,93. His dreams circle about a slumbering light, like 
gnats about a candle. 1, 146. Lizard glides quickly 
through the broom (Gznster). 1,64. His foot steps softly, 
that it may not bruise the worm. 1, 93. 

In general, then, Miiller’s treatment of vegetable and 
animal life, as compared with the Volkslied usage, may 
be said to be considerably smaller in scope, poorer in 
material, and with slight originality in treatment. Imita- 
tive, in that many themes are identical to both. Creative, 
chiefly in treatment of flowers, whose sympathy with 
human life fails all too readily into a sentimentality which 
finds its only relief in tears. Instead of improving upon 
his model, Miiller was apt either to neglect it, or to tinge 
it with a romanticism which made it unreal. 

A very different treatment comes to view when Miiller’s 
references to water are considered. Here he not only 
carried happily into verse the living water of the Volks- 
lied, but it is here notably that his nature-sense found its 
perfect embodiment. Moving, changing water is to him 
the mirror of each passing human experience . . . it con- 
tains the very breath of his love for wandering, in sight of 
it his feet and his heart are never still. 

The miller will sleep till the seas drink up the brooks. 
Ged., 1, 20. The sea roars, the wave-crests seethe, the 
surf storms the citadel of the cliff. 1,95, Sea, like the 
poet’s heart, is moved by every breath of wind, reflecting 
every passing cloud. 1, 98. Sea carries the girl’s token 
to the absent lover, whether he be on the waves or below 
them. 1,101. Sea has been dark blue through all the 
centuries. 1, 102. In the sea’s depths lies the sunken 
city, Vineta. 1,102. Sea must be the old emperor’s last 
home, for his mistress is buried in it. 1, 130. His heart 
swells, as the sea after a night of storm. 1.160. Songs 
from the poet’s heart are like foam from the swaying sea. 
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1,162. Four roses swim on the glassy sea. 2,12. Sea 
is still but his heart is restless. 2, 14. The girl’s boat 
seems too small for the great sea. 2,14. Sea lies calm 
and cold, though it has her in its clasp. 2, 15. Her 
white veil is the proudest of all the flags which sail the 
sea. 2,15. Finch comes across the sea with greetings 
and song. 2,16. The waves are great on the high sea. 
2,18. Fish leap from the sea to her net. 2, 18. Sea 
swells and tries to reach her on the strand. 2,19. Star 
falls into the black sea. 2, 21. 

Water rests neither night or day. 1, 4. Waterfall 
leaps from the cliff to the valley. Water cools him not, 
for, as soon as it touches him, it glows with love. 1, 109 
(cf. Goethe's Brook, which says: 

Ihr Busen ist so voll und weiss, 
Es wird mir gleich zum Dampfen heiss). 


The poet would be water, which cools the bosom of his 
mistress. 1, 109. Waterfall summons loudly to love. 
I, 143. 

Waves bring the lover news from his mistress. 1, 44; 
1, 101. Carry him he knows not where. 1, 43. Arouse 
his impatience because they do not sing of his love. 1, Io. 
The river finds the sea, as sorrow does its grave. I, 55; 
1,60. Lingers sleeping in every shadowy nook. 1, 106. 
Runs out languidly into the sand. 1, 107.—Such examples 
might be multiplied, if space permitted, but they would 
add nothing in establishing the fact that Miiller’s treat- 
ment of water is individual and not imitative, except as 
he took in certain instances the germ in the Volkslied, 
i.e. that water sympathized with human emotions, ana 
developed it to an extent undreamed of by his original. 
This is peculiarly the case with the brook, especially in 
Die schine Miillerin, where, following Goethe’s Der /ung- 
gesell und der Miihlbach, it became not only the miller’s 
inanimate companion but his friend and adviser as well 
(cf. Das Lied vom Bache. WHerder's Volkslieder, p. 73). The 
germ for such treatment existed already in the Volkslied, 
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however (cf. Wunderhorn, 1, 103; I, 115, etc.), as well as 
in the Gesprichslicdern, where inanimate objects not infre- 
quently took part in the dialogue (cf. Das Médchen und die 
Hasel, KW., 1, 192; 1, 211, etc.). 

Brook gushes from its rocky source down into the 
valley. Ged., 1,5 (KIV., II, 50). Sings to the miller to go 
to his mistress. 1,6. Is the miller’s friend. 1,11. Must 
lay aside its murmuring to sing ‘she is mine.’ 1, 12. 
Hastens angrily after the poaching huntsman. 1, 14. Is 
the rendezvous of lovers. 1, 8. Carries a message to his 
mistress. I, 14, etc. 

The last four verses of Ezfersucht und Stolz breathe the 
same defiant pride as does Ax einen Boten (KW.,, I, 232. 
Feyner Almanach, (1, 106), of which they may be an uncon- 
scious reminiscence. It is known that Eichendorff copied 
the same Volkslied in his Lied, mit Thriinen halb geschrieben. 

Miller: 

Geh, Biachlein, hin und sag’ ihr das ; doch sag’ ihr nicht, 

Hérst du, kein Wort von meinem traurigen Gesicht ; 

Sag’ ihr: Er schnitzt bei mir sich eine Pfeif’ aus Rohr 

Und blast den Kindern schéne Tiinz’ und Lieder vor. .. . Ged., 1, 14. 
Wunderhorn : 

Wenn du zu meim Schiitzel kommst, 

Sag: Ich liess sie griissen ; 

Wenn sie fraget, wie mirs geht ? 

Sag: auf beyden Fiissen. 


The motive in Wasserflut (Ged., 1, 50) is that of Wassers- 
noth (Wunderhorn, 1, 77): the melting snow flows into the 
brook and so to his mistress with the message. 


Miller : 
Schnee, du weisst von meinem Sehnen, 
Folge nach nur meinen Thriinen, 
Nimmt dich bald das Biichlein auf. 
Wirst mit ihm die Stadt durchziehen, .. . 
Fiihlst du meine Thriinen gliihen, 
Da ist meiner Liebsten Haus. 


Volkslied : 

Der Schnee der ist verschmolzen, 
Das Wasser fliesst in See. 

Es fliesst in Liebchens Garten. . . 
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Wenn Gott mich freundlich griisset 
Aus blauer Luft und Thal, 
Aus diesem Flusse griisset, 
Mein Liebchen mich zumal. 
(Cf. also Miiller, Ged., 1, 105.) 

Sun, Moon and Stars in Miiller, as in Heine, receive 
popular treatment. Like the flowers, they rejoice and 
mourn with the happy or the sorrowing lover; although 
their shedding of tears seems a step beyond the natural 
imagery of the Volkslied. 


Wunderhorn (Der Herr am Olberg) - 
Auch die Sterne weinen kamen, 
Gossen ab all ihren Schein, 
Schein und Thrinen flossen sammen, 


Reihn zum blauen Feld hinein. . . . I, 289. 


Milles 

Da muss in die Wolken 
Der Vollmond gehn, 
Damit seine Thranen 
Die Menschen nicht sehn. . . . Ged., 1, 19. 

(Cf. also KW., 1, 85; I, 374; III, 16.) 

In Miiller the sun shines brightly for the lover. Ged., 
1,6. Takes on a brighter ray, when his love is requited. 


Ged., 1,12. (Cf. Uhland, Vo/ks/., no. 31 A. 


Schein uns, du liebe Sonne, 
gib uns ein hellen schein! 


schein uns zwei lieb zusammen.) 


Sun, moon and stars all love to wander. Ged., 1, 30. (Cf. 


Die Welt geht im Springen. 


KW., Ill, 115.) Sun does not warm the Wandering Jew. 
1, 59 (cf. Wunderhorn, III, 16. Nicht Wiedersehen). Sun- 
shine, the knight, breaks in with golden lances. 1, 84,155. 
The sun’s gold is in her hair. 1, 160. When the sun goes 
to bed in the sea, the shadow is left lonely on the earth. 
1, 156. 

Popular is also the idea that the shadow of his false but 
repentant love wakes him from the dead. 
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Miller : 
Hinweg, hinweg, 
Von dem Miihlensteg, 
Béses Migdlein, dass ihn dein Schatten nicht weckt.... I, 21. 


(Cf. W. Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, Il, 46. 
Wilh. Miiller, Meugriech. Volks/., U1,65. Talvj., Charakter- 
7sttk, 141.) 
The moon at his mistress’ window. 
Miller : 
Mond, du kannst durchs offne Fenster 
In die kleine Kammer sehen, 


Wo sie flicht die goldnen Locken, 
Und du bleibst in Wolken stehen? ... Ged., I, 161. 


(Cf. also Ged., 1, 61, Der Mondsiichtige.) 
Volkslied : 


Der mond der scheint so helle 
zu liebes fensterlein ein. . . . Uhland, no. 98. 


(Heine: 
Die Jungfrau schlaft in der Kammer, 
Der Mond schaut zitternd hinein. . . . Heimé&., 22.) 


Moon and stars look over the lovers’ shoulders. Ged, 
1, 11. Moon hides her face behind the cloud-veil. 1, 26. 
Looks straight into his heart. 1, 34. Moon-shadow his 
traveling companion. 1, 46 (Heine, Hezmk., 71). Moon 
keeps house in the sky. 1,62. Time is measured as in 
the Volkslied by the moon. 
Miller : 
Die spann eine silberne Schirpe 
Viel Sommermonde lang. . . . Ged., I, 132. 


The princess weaves in the moon-light. 1, 132. In Seddst- 
beschauung a parallel is drawn between the soul and the 
moon. 

Seele des Menschen, du gleichest dem Monde. 
Ged., 1, 124 (cf. Goethe 

Des Menschen Seele gleicht dem Wasser). 
Miiller’s use of the moon in his anacreontics need be 


merely hinted at. The moonbeams are a couch for the 
5 
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spirit drunken with love. 1, 150. Moon is bashful as a 
young lover. 1, 138, etc. 

The stars are his mistress’ eyes. 1, 24. A new star 
appears in the sky when love casts off pain. 1, 19. Star- 
light carries men’s sighs to God. 1, 27. She is his even- 
ing star, 1,145. Star-dew lies in the child’s eyes. 1, 137. 

Borrowed directly from the Volkslied is the theme of 
Miiller’s Nachtstiick : 

Es fallt ein Stern vom Himmel, 
Ich fing’ ihn auf so gern! 
‘Wohin bist du gefallen, 


Du wunderschéner Stern? . . . Ged., 2, 21. 


and following stanzas, cf. Waunderhorn, |, 282; Il, 19, and 
especially Claudius’ Der verschwundene Stern, Es stand ein 
Sternlein am Himmel, KW., Ul, 153. Also Brentano’s 
Sternlein an dem Himmel. Gesammelie Schriften, 1, 473, 
and Heine’s Es fallt ein Stern herunter. Lyr. Inter., 59. 

Similarly Miiller’s use of Sky and Earth is full of per- 
sonification of the popular sort. Sky mirrored in the 
brook entices the miller. 1,12. Is clad in an ashen gar- 
ment. 1,99. The storm has torn the sky’s gray dress 
(cf. KIV., ILI, 85). 1, 53. Clouds carry the birds irresist- 
ibly along. 1,44. Cloud is mournful like the wanderer. 
1, 57. Weary with wandering the clouds rest on the 
earth. 1,60. Clouds skim the sea of the sky like swans. 
1, 105. Earth has no sound to carry the burden of the 
lover’s joy. 1, 13. Sorrows and is covered with snow 
when lovers part. 1, 46. Is clad in a garment of blos- 
soms. 1, 86. Drinks the rain, but is unsated. 1, 86. Is 
the green school of wandering. 1, 89. Is frozen as his 
heart is. 1, 48, etc. 

Miiller’s use of the seasons reminds more than once of 
the older Volkslieder. Thus the driving out of Winter 
in Frihlingseinzug : 

Er spiirt den Friihling vor dem Thor, 


Der will ihn zupfen bei dem Ohr, 
Ihn zausen an dem weissen Bart. . . . Ged., 1. 83. 
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And in Des Finken Gruss : 

Nun werft den Winter aus der Thiir, 

Der liebe Mai ist wieder hier. . . . Ged., 1, 140. 

Wunderhorn : 

So treiben wir den Winter aus 

Durch unsre Stadt zum Thor hinaus. .. . I, 161. 
(Cf.Uhland, Volks/., 111. Sommer u. Winter, and Liliencron. 
Deut. Leben im Volksl., XLIX.) 

Often, however, affectation appears. Winter drives the 
flowers to her bosom for warmth. 1[, 29. Winter’s ice 
melted by his hot tears. 1, 98. Winter bars the way, 
but his thought wanders to her. 1, 77. Winter clamors 
to be gone. 1, 83. Winter throws frost and snow at the 
finch. 1, 142. 

Miiller’s line, 


Der Friihling ist ein wohlgezogner Gast. . . . Ged., 1, 36, 


resembles the Wunderhorn, |, 39, 
Der Winter ist ein scharfer Gast. 
Or again 


Der Sommer ist ein sanfter Gast. 


Spring’s flowers seem few to the happy lover. 1, 12. 
Spring the brother of Summer. 1, 27, 86. The bold 
bridegroom. 1, 87. A child. 1, 86. Comes and finds 
him ready to wander. 1, 76. Knocks at the door with 
his buds. 1, 83. Plays upon the grave of Winter. 1, 85. 
Gives song to the birds. 1, 142. Is on valley and moun- 
tain and in the human heart. 1, 93. 

In his May-poems Miiller would seem to be less happy, 
for he misses the serenity and simplicity of the Volkslied 
usage and deals with it trivially. In the green May-tide 
he lost his heart. 1, 63. In May’s cool shadows they 
dance to the sound of the shawm. 1, 67. May swings 
his banner, whose edge is broidered with chaplets of 
flowers: white on a blue ground. 1, go. May has a 
grass-green coat and hair powdered fragrantly. 1, 140. 
In May nature trembles with pleasure and pain. 1, 150. 
Among the green May-shadows Love pipes to man and 
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maid. 1,152. Unbridled phantasy in Ged., 1, 92, where 
May forsakes the meadow, whose dress grows sere: she 
is stript of it, to become a naked widow, till May returns 
again with a new gown. Better than such mention is 
Miiller’s one reference to April. It is the month when 
fools are at large. 1,65. Autumn, Miiller represents as 
looking out flower stems for his fruits. 1, 27. 

Popular is Miiller’s grouping of storm, rain and snow: 

Ich méchte liegen vor ihrer Thiir, 
In Sturm und Regen und Schnee. . . . Ged., I, 17. 
Wunderhorn : 
Regnets, schneits, und geht der Wind... . III, 108. 
(Cf. Miiller, Ged., 1, 31, 32, also Heine, F7£., 29, 
Es regnet und stiirmt und schneit. 
Goethe: 
Dem Schnee, dem Regen, dem Wind entgegen. 
And XW., I, 33; Ill, 19; Ill, 119. Ztska und Schottky, tog. 
Goetze, /. c. 25.) 

Lacking simplicity are: Rain-drops fall mild and warm, 
like long-repressed tears. Ged., 1, 86. As the snow of 
March disappears before the sun-light, so does his heart- 
pain. 1, 165. Snow drinks up his tears thirstily. 1, 50, 
etc. 

The evening wind carries the lover’s message: 

Miller : 

Du heller linder Abendwind, 

Flieg hin zu meinem Schatz geschwind, 

Es wird dich nicht verdriessen, 

Und fachl’ ihr sanft um Wang’ und Kinn, 

Treib deine jiingsten Diifte hin 

Und sprich: Der Lenz lisst griissen!... Ged., 1, 36. 

(Likewise in Ged, 1, 10, the morning-wind.) 

Wunderhorn: 

Kiisset dir ein Ltiftelein 

Wangen oder Hinde, 

Denke dass es Seufzer seyn, 

Die ich zu dir sende. 

Tausend schick ich tiglich aus, 


Die da wehen um dein Haus, 


Weil ich dein gedenke. . . . III, 32. 
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(Cf. also Miiller, Ged., 1, 101; 1, 44; I, 132; 2,98. Heine, 
Heimkehr, 61, K. W., Il, 50, Luftelement.) 

The wind carries flowers to his grave. Ged., 1, 71. 
Blows its trumpets cheerily. 1, 44. Calls to open to 
Spring. 1, 84. Beats at his window-pane with green 
branches. 1, 88. (Cf. Heine, 


Tannenbaum mit griinen Fingern 
Pocht ans niedre Fensterlein. 


Berg Idylle,2. Bratranek, p. 22.) 

Artificial are: Wind tries to cool the meadow’s warm 
breast, but burns itself out in pleasure. Ged., 1,92. Air 
is never still, for it has her locks to play with. 1, 161. 
Wind plays with hearts as it does with the weather-cock. 
I, 47, ete. 

Hill and Mountain find but rare and commonplace men- 
tion in Miiller. Steep mountains separate lover and mis- 
tress. Ged., 1,66. If the tall cliffs were leveled, he could 
see the absent maiden. 1, 66. His heart reaches up 
towards her who is on the mountains. 1,69. Mountain 
and mist disappear in the blue distance. 1, 106. From 
the mountain he sees her fire burning. 1, 69. From the 
tallest cliff he looks into the valley and sings. 1, 72. He 
sees the grazing herds in the valley. 1,80. The summits 
stretch their slender towers heavenwards. 1, 105. One 
such line finds its counterpart in the Volkslied: 


Miiller : 
Ich stand auf hohem Felsen, 
Tief unter mir die Flut, .. . Ged., 2, 99. 


Wunderhorn . 


Stund ich auf hohen Bergen 
Und sah wohl iiber den Rhein. . . . I, 70. 


The very stones themselves are made by the miller in 
Die schine Miillerin to sympathize with him: Stones dance 
and long to go faster. Ged., 1,5. Whistle him to come 
out of the gate. 1,8. Join in accompaniment to the song 
of mill-life. 1, 9. He graves in every stone his love for 
the girl. 1, 9, etc. 
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In regard, then, to the parallelism between nature 


and human experience, Miiller has been found to be in 


general upon the same niveau as the Volkslied. Less 


unconscious in expression, often, going at times beyond 


the Volkslied material for the clothing of his thought, or 


falling far behind it in the directness and simplicity of 


his allegory, at times he invested nature with a senti- 


mentality unknown to the Volkslied, or developed its 
figures until they lost all smack of the popular and 


exhaled an overwrought romanticism. Yet considering 


the comparatively small body of his verse, it is wonderful 
how often he turns in conscious or unconscious reminis- 
cence to the Volkslied. It could have been no coinci- 
dence, but must have been deliberate choice. It was no 
occasional trifling which manifested itself openly in a 
handful of verses, but a principle which underlay his art 
and manilested itself in most of his poetry. At two points 
alone does he seem to have wilfully misunderstood the 
Volkslied: first in his Romanzen in the Bundesbliithen, 
where popular song was interpreted for him by Biirger, 
Arndt and Gleim; secondly in his anacreontic pieces, 
where the homely figures of the Volkslied were occasion- 
ally sweetened beyond all power of digestion. He was 
not hampered, however, by the mysterious and the 
medizval as was Ejichendorff, or by the cynical and 
bizarre as was Heine, and therefore the simplicity of the 
Volkslied found in him more unity of expression. In 
Heine’s poems we feel that the Volkslied enters in only 
as a single ingredient, not always uniting in perfect pro- 
portion with the rest: Heine’s very brilliance and genius 
finding it a medium unsuited to carry the whole burden 
of thought and expression. The efficacy of such a 
medium must break down, the moment that a powerful 
personality expresses itself constantly in terms of it; the 
use of it added a brighter lustre to many of Heine's 
verses, as it did to certain of Goethe’s, but it remained 
with each merely one of many art-expressions. Miiller’s 
case is radically different: from first to last he spoke in 
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terms of the Volkslied. His pleasing talent found in it a 

model for his verses which, though sung in differing 

chords and with slight individual variations, he never 

gave up. And the result would seem to have justified his 

choice, for rarely has lyric talent been more pleasing, or 

found a wider sphere of appreciation and popularity, 

than did his, clothed in the simple nature of the Volkslied. 
A step beyond the nature-sense of the Volkslied occurs 

in a few of Miiller’s poems, when he develops the parallel- 

ism between landscape and human nature to a set figure, 

beginning with a scene from nature and describing it, to 

compare it later in the song, with use of similar imagery, 

with human experience or emotion. The most perfect 

example of this is his Vineta, where the bells from the 

depths of the sea are compared with the bells from the 

depths of the poet’s heart’: 

Aus des Meeres tiefem, tiefem Grunde 

Klingen Abendglocken dumpf und matt, 

Uns zu geben wunderbare Kunde 

Von der schénen alten Wunderstadt 

In der Fluten Schos hinabgesunken 

Blieben unten ihre Triimmer stehn ; 

Ihre Zinnen lassen goldne Funken 

Widerscheinend auf dem Spiegel sehn. 


Aus des Herzens tiefem, tiefem Grunde 

Klingt es mir wie Glocken, dumpf und matt; 

Ach, sie geben wunderbare Kunde 

Von der Liebe, die geliebt es hat. 

Eine schéne Welt ist da versunken, 

Ihre Triimmer blieben unten stehn, 

Lassen sich als goldne Himmelsfunken 

Oft im Spiegel meiner Triiume sehn. .. . Ged., I, 102. 


(Likewise, studied parallelism in: Ged., 1,19. Der Miiller 
und der Bach. Ged.,1, 48. Erstarrung. Ged., 1,53. Letzte 
Hoffnung, and in Frithlingstraum : 

Ich triumte von bunten Blumen, 

So wie sie wol bliihen im Mai; 

Ich trdumte von griinen Wiesen, 

Von lustigem Vogelgeschrei. 


! Quoted in Heine’s Die Nordsee III., Sémtl. Werke (Elster), 3, 102. 
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Ich triumte von Lieb’ um Liebe, 

Von einer schénen Maid, 

Von Herzen und von Kiissen, 

Von Wonn’ und Seligkeit. . . . Ged., 1, 57. 


And again, quite as noticeably in Sonnenschein : 


Wenn auf der spiegelklaren Flut 

Der goldne Strahl der Sonne ruht, 

Springt ’s Fischlein selig in die Luft 

Und schnappt nach rothem Abendduft, 

Und es kriuseln sich plitschernd die Wogen. 


Wenn ich dein helles Auge seh’, 

Wird’s Herz mir in der Brust so weh 

Und micht’ mit einem Sprung heraus 

Aus seinem stillen, dunkeln Haus, 

Sich zu sonnen in deinen Strahlen. . . . Ged., 2, 21. 


(Cf. also Ged., 2, 14, Die Meere.) 

In the nature-sense as studied thus far, there has been 
a constant parallelism between nature and human experi- 
ence, whether vague and partly incoherent, or direct and 
clearly intelligible; there remains to be considered the 
instances, few in number, where a contrast between 
nature and human experience is givenexpression. Here, 
the poet, as if in sorrow at the defection of nature which 
has hitherto been his constant sympathizer and comrade, 
utters the complaint—It is Spring, all Nature rejoices—] 
alone am sad.’ 

This note of complaint with nature, or impatience with 
it, is first sounded in Miiller’s Wezz/, where the miller, 
impatient with a nature too slow-witted to sympathize 
with his outburst of joy, makes an imperious demand 
that she lay aside all other occupation, to rejoice with 
him. 

Biachlein, lass dein Rauschen sein ! 
Rider, stellt eu’r Brausen ein ! 
All’ ihr muntern Waldvégelein, 


Gross und klein, 
Endet eure Melodein! 


1 An example of this in the Jaffé edition of the Camébridge Songs, no. 29. 
Ztschr. f.d. Altertum, XIV, 492, quoted from Goetze, p. 4. 
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Durch den Hain 

Aus und ein 

Schalle heut’ e¢z Reim allein: 

Die geliebte Miillerin ist mein / 

} Mein ! 

} Friihling, sind das alle deine Bliimelein ? 

Sonne, hast du keinen hellern Schein ? 

Ach, so muss ich ganz allein 

Mit dem seligen Worte mein 

Unverstanden in der weiten Schépfung sein! . . . Ged., 1, 12. 


(Cf. also Ungeduld. Ged.,1,10. Das Bad. Ged., 2, 15). 
A few times a direct antithesis between nature and 
human emotion is suggested, as in Zinsamkett : 


Und iiber mir ziehen die Végel, 

Sie ziehen in lustigen Reihn, 

Sie zwitschern und trillern und fléten, 

Als ging’s in den Himmel hinein. .. . 

Der Wandrer geht alleine, 

Geht schweigend seinen Gang. . . . Ged., 1, 33. 


Or again in Eznsamkeit : 
So zieh’ ich meine Strasse 
Dahin mit trigem Fuss 
Durch helles, frohes Leben 
Einsam und ohne Gruss. .. . Ged., 1, 5% 


(Cf. also Frithlingstraum. Ged., 1, 56.) 

Such cases of antithesis are however rare in Miiller as 
in the Wunderhorn, which offers us only one highly 
developed example of such contrast: 


Wo man nur schaut, fast alle Welt 
Zu Freuden sich thut rtisten, 

Zum Scherzen alles ist gestelit, 
Schwebt alles fast in Liisten ™.. { 
Nur ich allein . 
Leid siisse Pein, 


Unendlich werd gequiilet. . . . I, 174. 
\ And this seems hardly the Volkslied manner. (Cf. also 


KW., I, 206, and III, 132.) 
It may be reckoned among the merits of Miiller, that 
he did not develop such antithesis into more startling 
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contrast, as Heine did, for example (cf. Seelig. Die dichte- 
rische Sprache in Heines Buch der Lieder. Halle a/S. (dis- 
sert.), 1891, p. 70 f. When carried to its furthest extent, 
such antithesis loses the reality of the Volkslied and 
denotes not health, but morbidity ; as is at once apparent 
from such verses as the following (Heine, Lyr. Juter., 
no. 31): 


Die Welt ist so sch6n und der Himmel so blau, 
Und die Liifte, die wehen so lind und so lau, 
Und die Blumen winken auf bliihender Au’, 
Und funkeln und glitzern im Morgentau, 

Und die Menschen jubeln, wohin ich schau’— 
Und doch mécht’ ich im Grabe liegen, 


Und mich an ein totes Liebchen schmiegen. 


Effective as such antithesis may be, the reader feels it to 
be theatrical rather than dramatic. 

The only poems of Miiller’s which deal with nature in 
a way utterly outside of the Volkslied manner are his 
didactic pieces, in which he draws a lesson from nature; 
poems which may be better called sermons in verse than 
lyrics. These are very few, and contrast oddly with the 
happy superficiality of the greater part of the poems. 
An example or two will suffice. 


Seele des Menschen, du gleichest dem Monde. 
Aus den tobenden Stiirmen der Brust, 

Aus der irdischen Freuden und Leiden 
Donnernden, blitzenden Ungewittern, 

Aus des Wahnes Nebelschleiern, 

Aus der Siinde Wolkennacht 

Hebst du verklirt und geliutert 

Dein ewiges Auge 

Und beschauest im Spiegel des Himmels 

Dich und die Erde. . . . Ged., 1, 124. 


(Likewise: Der Giessbach bet Seeberg. Ged., 1, 107. Am 
Brunnen. Ged.,1, 108. Der Egerfluss. Ged.,1, 106. Die 
Forelle. Ged., 1, 91.) 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE VOLKSLIED IN MULLER. 

Miiller’s first poetical efforts, a volume of elegies, odes, 
songs, and a tragedy based upon a novel, written in his 
fourteenth year (1808), were never printed.’ One is prone 
to wish that the poet’s contributions to the Bundesbliithen 
(1815), or at least the major part of them, had been over- 
taken by a like oblivion, interesting and instructive as 
their republication by Prof. Hatfield may have proven, 
viewed from a philological standpoint. Judged by Miil- 
ler’s later work, these songs seem curiously ineffective 
and unmusical and vague. It is difficult to realize that 
these halting metres were the writing of this adept in 
rhythms: that these commonplaces of expression, these 
lines filled in merely that the stanza might have the 
requisite number of verses, this cloudiness of thought 
this morbid romanticism, were the prelude to the simple 
and smooth directness which marked Miiller’s maturer 
work. And nowhere is the wide divergence between the 
Bundesbliithen period and the later period more marked 
than in the five Romanzen which give us our first view of 
Miiller’s attempts in the field of popular poetry.’ Here 
we see the poet who was to teach Heine the spirit of the 
old song forms laboring unsuccessfuily with the motives 
of the Scottish ballad (Dze Blutbecher), plodding dully in 
the footsteps of Biirger (Der Ritter und die Dirne),’ or 

1 Schwab. /. ¢. XVI. ® Earliest Poems of W. M., Balt., 1898. 

3 Compare the title Der Ritter und die Magd. KIV.,1,50. The Romanze 
preserves the names of the lovers, Wilhelm and Gretchen, the metre and the 
general contour of its source (Sweet William's Ghost. Reliques, ed. Willmott. 
Lond., 1857, p. 452, transl. in Herders Volkslieder, ed. Redlich, p. 348), 
although the infidelity of the maiden reminds rather of Wilhelm und 
Margreth (Herder, 59). In each case the ghost disappears at cock-crow: 

Die Hihne krihn zum dritten Mal, 
Der Geist riecht Morgenduft. 
In the ballad : 
Da kriht’ der Hahn, da schlug die Uhr, 
Da brach der Morgen fiir. 
Cf. Biirger’s : 
Rapp’! Rapp’! Mich diinkt der Hahn schon ruft. 
Rapp’! Rapp’! Ich wittre Morgenluft. 
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commingling personal experience and tradition from 
Percy into a whole (Die zerbrochene Zither) which causes 
the death of the hero." The remaining two Romanzen 
are Das Band, a pastoral neither better nor worse than 
much other Schdferlyrik, and Der Verbannte, which deals 
with the exile who has jested away his birthright through 
light love. 

The chief value as regards Miiller’s later work which 
the Bundesbliithen songs possess is that they show con- 
clusively how he passed through the stage of shallow 
copying of the external form of popular poetry, as did 
Uhland in his earlier ballads and Heine in the Zraum- 
bilder,’ to come finally to a true appreciation of the Volks- 
lied spirit. What Goethe attained at a bound, Uhland, 
Miiller and Heine acquired through gradual and clearly 
defined growth, visible in their ballads. The difference 
between their early and their later work is not alone the 
gulf which separates youth from maturity, the angularity 
of inexperience from the finish of a riper knowledge—it is 


1 The closing verses of the Romanze - 


Und singt der Zither nach: 
Da ward er bleich, sein Odem sank 
Und seine Seele brach. 
Correspond closely to the last stanza of the ballad: 
Dein Gretchen ruft dir nach— 
Die Wange blass, ersank ihr Leib, 
Und sanft ihr Auge brach. 


* The motive of Das Band is repeated later in Die Kénigin und der 
Sché ferknabe. Ged., I, 135, though with tragic ending. Compare the 
stanzas : 
Zerbrochen liegt mein Schiferstab, 
Die Heerde irrt allein, 
Und winselnd folgt mein treues Thier 
Mir in den tiefsten Hain. 

And 
Und an des Abendmeeres Strande 
Da weidet seiner Liimmer Schar; 
Der treue Hund liegt in dem Sande 
Und spielt mit einem blonden Haar. 


3 Hatfield, Zarliest Poems of W. M., p. 34. Goetze, H. H. u.d.d. V., p. 6. 
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a wider difference that may be thus accounted for. It is 
the art-principle underlying popular poetry, which, mis- 
understood and regarded as an external thing, gives us 
the prosaic poetry of the younger Uhland, Miiller and 
Heine—it is this art-principle applied masterfully which 
has largely helped to make certain of their later songs 
popular. 

Reminiscence of the Volkslied in Miiller shows itself 
first of all and most clearly in the general content and 
form of his poetry; in its choice of material and its char- 
acter. The epic form of the older saga and heroic song 
found no expression in his poems, except for a few ballads’: 
the legends of early German life and the medizval chiv- 
alry, with their traditional figures and motives, palace 
and castle, king and courtier, princess and page, knight 
and vassal, carouse and tourney, cloister, church and 
chapel, the battle and the chase, adventures of the sword 
and the lance—these found a new incarnation in Uhland,* 
but not in Miiller. It is the humbler side of old German 
popular poetry, the Minnesang and the Volkslied, which 
is renewed in his verses. With these he sings of Spring 
and love, faith and unfaith, the sorrow of parting, the 
despair of absence, the joy of possession: miller and 
millerlass, huntsman and postillion, journeyman and wan- 
dering musician, herdsman and shepherd, reaper and 
vine-dresser, as light of heart and restless as the nature 
which calls to them in the loneliness of the wood, the 
rustling of leaves, the song of birds, or the clouds in full 
sweep above them; desolate, in the night and the snow, 
at sound or sight of the sea, amid the falling leaves and 
bare ‘branches and frost-rain of winter. Songs full of 
simple patriotism and piety, brimming with pleasing and 
childlike humor, yet yielding on occasion, as in the 7a/fe/- 
lieder, to the goliardic, even gargantuan wit which stops 
but short of ribaldry: songs dripping with wine, yet 

1 E. g. Die Schirpe, Der Glockenguss zu Breslau, Die Sage vom Frankenberger 
See, Die Kénigin und der Schi ferknabe. 

® Cf. Schults’ excellent Der Einfluss des Volksliedes und der dlteren Dichtung 
auf die Uhlandsche-Poesie. Herrigs Archiv, LX1V (1880), p. 13 ff. 
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essentially German in spirit,’ whose source is in the drink- 
ing lays of the 16th century.’ 

The first song of Die schine Miillerin strikes the keynote 
of Miiller’s lyrics—Wandering—and the second (Wohin ?), 
in which it finds its most perfect characterization, is an 
adaptation of a Volkslied. As the sound of the sickle 
reminds the deserted maiden in the Volkslied of her van- 
ished happiness (Uhland Vo/ks/.° Il, 263), so in Miiller’s 
song does the sound of the brook remind the prentice of 
his loneliness and unrest. 

Miller : 

Ich hért’ ein Bachlein rauschen 

Wohl aus dem Felsenquell. . . . Ged, 1, 5. 
Wunderhorn : 

Ich hért ein Sichlein rauschen, 

Wohl rauschen durch das Korn. . . . II, 50. 


(Cf. Eichendorff’s 


Ich hér’ die Biichlein rauschen, 


Riickert’s 
Ich hért’ ein Sichlein klingen 
Wohl klingen durch das Korn. 


and Brentano’s 
Ich hér’ ein Sichlein rauschen 
Wohl rauschen durch den Klee.) 
The last stanza of Miiller’s song: 
Lass singen, Gesell, lass rauschen, 


Und wandre fréhlich nach. . . . Ged., I, 6. 


tallies with the Wunderhorn: 
Lass rauschen, Lieb, lass rauschen, 
Ich acht nicht wie es geht. . . . II, 50. 

! Es liegt in den Trinkliedern etwas entschieden Deutsches (says Max 
Miller: Vorw, s. Ged. von W. M., p. viii), und keine Nation hat ihren Wein 
so in Ehren gehalten als die unserige. Kann man sich englische Gedichte 
auf Sherry oder Port denken? Hat der Franzose viel von seinem Bordeaux 


selbst von seinem Burgunder zu erzihlen? 

? As in the Wunderhorn, II, 412-434. Of Miiller’s songs especially Der 
LZechbruder und sein Pferd, Der Trinker von Gottes und Rechts wegen, 
Est, Est! Der Kinig von Hukapetapank, Die Arche Noth, Der gute P falzgraf. 
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(A combination copied by Biirger (Lenore, 16th stanza) 


Lass sausen, Kind, lass sausen.) 
Miiller’s 

Ich weiss nicht, wie mir wurde. 
is due to the Volkslied’s 


Ich weiss nicht, wie mir wird. 


The pun in the 4th stanza of Wohin, and the water- 
nymphs in the 5th stanza, are additions by Miiller. The 
5th stanza: 

Was sag’ ich denn vom Rauschen? 

Das kann kein Rauschen sein: 

Es singen wol die Nixen. . . . Ged., I, 5. 
bears a curious resemblance to Heine’s Heimkehr, 9, last 
stanza: 

Das ist kein Rauschen des Windes, 

Das ist der Seejungfern Gesang. 

The verses in Ungeduld: 

Ich meint’, es miisst’ in meinen Augen stehen, 

Auf meinen Wangen miisst’ man’s brennen sehn. . . . Ged., I, 10. 
correspond to the thought contained in Meinert, Unend- 
liche Liebe, p. 253, st. 3, which Goetze, p. 17, connects with 
Heine’s 

Verriet mein blasses Angesicht 


Dir nicht mein Liebeswehe? ... /&%., 53. 


For the beginning of Morgengruss : 


Guten Morgen, schiéne Miillerin. . . . Ged., 1, 10. 
Cf. Nicolai, Feyner Almanach : 
Gut’n Ab’nd! gut’n Ab’nd! Fraw Miillerinn. . . . 1, 59. 


Miiller’s verse (Die liebe Farbe): 
In Griin will ich mich kleiden. . , . Ged., 1, 16. 
copies the Volkslied, 
In Braun will ich mich kleiden. . . . XW., I, 391. 
In Schwarz will ich mich kleiden.... AW., I, 394. 


Cf. also Gorres., Altteutsche Volks- und Meisterlieder, Frank- 
furt, 1817, p. 77, 


Griin will ich mich kleiden, 
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and p. 155, 
V 


In Weiss will ich mich kleiden. 


The closing verses of Die bise Farbe : 

Ade, ade! und reiche mir 
Zum Abschied deine Hand! .. . Ged., 1, 17. 

as well as (Das Hirtenfeuer in der rimischen Ebene) : 
Ade, ade, Geliebte ! 
Und reich’ mir deine Hand! .. . Ged., 1, 69. 

contain a reminiscence of the Volkslied. 

Wunderhorn : 

Und wenn zwey Liebende scheiden, 
Sie reichen einander die Hiind. . . . I, 103. 

(Cf. also KW., III, 59, Ziska und Schottky, 86, etc.,* Heine, 

Lyr. Int., 49, Goetze, 13.) 

Miiller’s Bliimletn Vergtssmein (Ged., 1, 17) reminds, 
albeit somewhat vaguely, of Der traurige Garten (KW., 1, 
206). 

The idea that angels visit the grave: 

Und die Englein schneiden 

Die Fliigel sich ab 

Und gehn alle Morgen 

Zur Erde hinab. . . . Ged., I, 20. 
is derived from the Volkslied: 


Wunderhorn : 
Lieb Aennchen kam ins tiefe Grab, 


to 


Um Aennchen sungen die Engelein. ... I 
(Cf. also KW., II, 201.) 
Popular are other usages of angels in Miiller: 


Da halten die Englein die Augen sich zu 
Und schluchzen und singen die Seele zu Ruh’. . . . Ged., 1, 19. 


(Cf. Heine’s 


Dazwischen schluchzen und stéhnen die guten Engelein. .. . Zyr. Znt., 20.) 


Angels come from heaven to kiss Nannerl’s rosy cheeks, 
Ged. 1, 41. An angel enfolds the lovers in his warm 


' For Heine’s relation tothis book, compare the letter (May 4, 1823) to 
Max Schottky in H. H.’s Autobiographie, hrsg. v. Karpeles, Berlin, 1888. 
Goetze, /. ¢., 2. 
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wings. 1,24. Angels lead the lover from his grave to 
paradise. 1,81. Angels wash with dew the dead child’s 
rosebush. 1, I13. 
The baptism of tears:’ 
Miiller : 
Lass auf dein Haupt mich weinen 
Tauft denn die Thrane nicht? ... Ged., 1, 28. 
is borrowed from the Wunderhorn: 


Aus ihren schwarzbraunen Aeugelein 
Sie ihm das Weihwasser gab. . . . I, 72. 


For Miiller’s lines: 


Wer hat das Wandern doch erdacht? 
Der hatt’ ein Herz von Stein. . . . Ged., 1, 32. 


Cf. the Wunderhorn : 


Wer hat doch das Scheiden erdacht, 
Das hat mein jung frisch Herzelein 
So friihzeitig traurig gemacht. . . . I, 103. 


(Also KW., I, 163, Wer's Lieben erdacht.) 
Popular in Miiller is the appearance of the watchman: 
Der Wichter blist die Stunde. . . . Ged., 1, 36. 
(Cf. also Der Nachtwéchter, Ged., 2, 40.) 
Wunderhorn : 


Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme 
Der Wichter sehr hoch auf der Zinne. . . . 1, ror. 


The letter containing the loved-one’s heart in it ; 
Miller : 
Flugs thit sie erbrechen 
Das Briefchen so fein 
Und schaute schnurgrade 
Ins Herz mir hinein. . . . Ged., I, 37. 


is a motive from the modern Volkslied. Cf. Biisching und 
von der Hagen. Sammlung deut. Volkslieder, Berlin, 1807, 
no. 35: 


1 An idea used twice in Miiller’s novel Dedora (1827), cf. his ScAr., III, 
pp. 181, 256. ‘Es fehlt an Weihwasser; da rinnt plétzlich ein reicher Strom 
von Thriinen aus den Augen des entziickten Jiinglings, der Engel fangt sie 
n seinen Hiinden auf, und Maria wird damit getauft.’ Cf. Heine (quoted 
from Greinz, 74): Donna Clara weint Thriinen aus lichten Augen auf 
Almansors braune Locken, so dass er triumt, er stehe wieder im Dome zu 
Corduva und empfange das Sakrament der Taufe. 

6 
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Liebster Schatz, wenn du willst schreiben, 
Schreibe mir ein Briefelein, 

Dass du mir getreu willst bleiben ; 
Driicke auch dein Herzchen ein. 


For Miiller Ged., 1, 45, str. 1, cf. AW., Il, 193, str. 3. 

A like picture with that of Gute Nacht (Ged., 1, 46) in 
Abschied von Bremen (KW., |, 289). 

The broken ring symbolizing broken faith, made famous 
by Eichendorff in Das zerbrochene Ringlein (cf. Miiller’s 
Abschied, KW., |, 103) is used in Miiller’s Auf dem Fluss 


Um Nam’ und Zahlen windet 
Sich ein zerbrochner Ring. . . . Ged., I, 51. 
(Cf. also Biirger’s Lenardo und Blanding, str. 41.) 
A ring betokens constancy beyond death. 
Miller: 
Hast einst der Maid gegeben 
Ein Ringlein schwarz und roth; 
Dran hilt sie dich gebunden 
Im Leben und im Tod... . Ged., 1, 130. 
Wunderhorn: 
Er that von seinem Finger herab, 
Ein Ringlein von Golde so roth: 
Nimm hin, du Hiibsche, du Feine, 
Trag ihn nach meinem Tod... . I, 70. 


When love is dead the ring is thrown into the water. 


Miller : 

Muss jetzt ich von ihr nehmen 

Das Ringlein schwarz und roth, 

Und will es gleich versenken 

Hier in dem tiefsten See. . . . Ged., 1, 130. 
Wunderhorn : 

Was zog er ihr abe vom Finger? 

Ein rothes Goldringelein, 

Er warfs in fliessend Wasser, . . . 

Bis an den tiefen See. . . . I, 283. 


For Das Wirthshaus (Ged., 1, 55) Auf einen Todtenacker 
hat mich mein Weg gebracht, cl. KW., U1, 13 (Vision) Ueber 
den Kirchhof gieng ich allein. 

Lindlicher Reigen (Ged., 1,65) is a dance song with the 
alternating dialogue of raillery, examples of which in the 
Wunderhorn are Geh du nur hin, ich hab mein Theil, I, 371, 
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Verlorene Miihe, \, 372, Starke Ewnbildungskraft, |, 373, etc. 
Cf. Hatheld, Poetry of W. M., p. 6, Ziska und Schottky, 109, 
118, Uhland’s Hans und Grete, etc. 

For Miiller, Ged., 1, 66, st. 4, cf. KW., II], A, to1, Tanz- 
liedchen. 

The false tongues which hurt more than thorns and 
thistles (AIV., Il], 17), der Kliffer Zungen (KW., I, 40; III, 
64), come to mention in Miiller’s Der Ohrring (Ged., 1, 68) 
and in Der Feuerstein (Ged., 1,97); they are circumvented 
in Abrede (Ged., i, 81). 

Evidently reminiscent of Christopher Marlowe’s Pas- 
sionate Shepherdess (Percy’s Religues, p. 110), Come live 
with me, and be my love, are Miiller’s verses: 

Komm, Kind, mit mir zu wohnen 
Im freien Waldrevier. . . . Ged., I, 75. 


(Miiller knew Marlowe early, publishing a translation of 
his Doctor Faustus in 1818.) 

The opening stanza of Liebesgedanken (Ged., 1, 76) is a 
Schnaderhiipfel :' 


1 As is also Miiller’s stanza (Héhen und Théler) : 

Mein Madchen wohnt im Niederland, 

Und ich wohn’ auf der Héh’; 

Und dass so steil die Berge sind, 

Das thut uns beiden weh. . . . Ged., 1, 66. 
lines which the writer has been unable to find in any collection printed 
before Miiller’s publication of them, but the exact counterpart of which 
appear in Dunger’s Rundés, No. 593. 

Mei Midel wohnt im Niederland 

und ich wohn auf der Hoh, 

und d6 m’r net besamme senn, 

dé thut’s uns beiden weh. 


Is this Schnaderhiipfel, sung in Zeulenroda, older or younger than Miiller’s 
stanza? The lines of Miiller which immediately follow the above : 

Ach Felsen, ihr hohen Felsen ihr, 

Wozu seid ihr doch da? 

Wenn’s tiberall fein eben wir’, 

So wir’ mein Schatz mir nah. . . . Ged., 1, 66. 
remind involuntarily of the Styrian Vierzeier (Hérmann, Schnaderhipfeln 
aus den Alpen. Innsbruck, 1894,° no. 256) : 

Wann das Bergerl nit war’ 

Und das G'stiud nit daneb’n, 

So kunnt’ i mein’ Diendl 
In’s Kammer] ’neinseg’n. 
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Je héher die Glocke, 
Je heller der Klang ; 
Je ferner das Madchen, 


Je lieber der Gang. 


Ziska und Schottky (Liebesgliick) : 
Wii heha da Duii'n, 
Wii schen’r is ’s G'lait ; 
Wiad waida zum Dii'nd’l, 
Wii gress’r is d’ Fraid!... 66. 


Quite as evidently are the verses: 
Ein Mieder von Scharlach, 
Ganz funkelnagelneu, 
Und unter dem Mieder 


Ein Herzlein so treu. . . . Ged., I, 77. 


taken from Ziska und Schottky, p. 69, st. 4: 
Was geht iih™ no a? 
A Kiderl blitzbla, 
Und a Jeperl a naig’s— 
Und a Hei'z’] a trai’s. 


The last two stanzas of Ausforderung (Ged., 1, 78) would 
seem to be from the Italian ritornelle which Riickert 
translated in his Schinhett von Werth (Die Ritornelle von 
Ariccia, no. 27). 

Miller: 
Und ist dein Dirnel schéner, 
So trag’s zur Stadt hinein 
Zum Markte, zum Verkaufe, 
Fiir’s Dorf ist’s halt zu fein. 
Und ist dein Dirnel frémmer, 
So fiihr’ es gleich nach Rom. 


R ickert ; 
Schénste im Lande! 
Die Schinheit, die dir Mamma hat gegeben, 
Trag’ sie nach Rom, man leiht dir drauf zu Pfande. 
Miiller’s Adschied (Ged., 1, 78) again is a close adaptation 
of Ziska und Schottky, 116 (Die Trennung). The rendering 
amounts in places to a translation, as is at once evident by 


a comparison of the opening stanza of each: 
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Miller : 
Was soll ich erst kaufen 
Eine Feder und Tint’ ? 
Buchstabiren und Schreiben 
Geht auch nicht geschwind. 
Will selber hinlaufen 
Zu der Nannerl ins Haus, 
Will’s miindlich ihr sagen: 
Unsre Liebschaft ist aus. 


Ziska und Schottky : 
Ai was soll i denn kaf’n ? 
A Difit’n, Babia ; 
Ai was soll i denn schraib’n ? 
Da Nannerl an’n Briif. 
Will glai sélba hifigehii 
Zu da Nannerl in’s Haus, 
Und i wiill ihr afwais’n, 
Dass d’ Liadbschaft is aus. 


as well as the closing verses : 


Miller : 
Und miissen wir scheiden 
In jetziger Zeit, 
Fihr’ Gott uns zusammen 
In die ewige Freud’. 


Ziska und Schottky -' 
Wal ma miiiss’n schofi schaid’n 
Bai d’r jazifiga Zaid ;— 
Villaicht kimmama z’samma 
In d’r ewifiga Fraid! 


In Miiller, as often in the Volkslied, the action of the 
song takes place before the mistress’ house and window 
(cf. Greinz., 7. c. 88 f.). Erlisung, Ged., 1, 79, Vor meines 
Miidchens Fenster. Abrede, Ged., 1, 81. Vor meiner Liebsten 
Fenster, also Ged., 1, 0, st. 4; 1, II, St. 2; 14, st. 3; 15, st. 


' Such copying on Miiller’s part leads to the belief that a more thorough 
knowledge of his sources than yet exists will reveal the fact that other 
of his songs which criticism has accepted as original may be no more so 
than those in which he has adapted alien folksongs, viz., the Italian and the 
Greek. Stanzas like Ged., I, p. 38, ll. 9-14; p. 66, Il. 28-31; p. 67, ll. 18-21 ; 
p. 73, ll. 21-24; p. 75, ll. 5-8, etc., would seem to indicate sources, as yet 
unknown, in the Schnaderhiipfel. 
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4; 17, St. 3; 25, st. 2; 26, st. 4; 36, st. 4; 37, st. 2; 46, st. 
a: 47, @. Us $8, ot. §; Ct, ot. Os Ge, . 4; 73, 8. 2, Ot. 
2; 138, st. 5, etc. 
The formula in Miiller : ’ 
Thut auf, thut auf die Fensterlein. . . . Ged., 1, 36. 
Thu auf, Herzallerliebste. . . . Ged., 1, 81. 


Thu auf die Thir, du holde Maid, 
Thu auf und lass mich ein. . . . Ged., 2, 88. 


occurs frequently in the Volkslied : 
Thu auf, thu auf, vielschGne Magd. .. . A W., I, 15, etc. 


For the source of the two last stanzas of Die Umkehr 
(Ged., 1, 81) cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, xiv, p. 160. 

The motive of the cautious mother and the disobedient 
child (Der Kranz, Ged., 1, 82) is found in KW., II, 29 (War 
ich ein Knab geboren). KW., Ill, 73 (Auch etn Schicksal).' 

The motive in Dre Stetne und das Herz: 

Ich steh’ am Ufer bei dem Binnensee. 


Es thut das Herz mir nach der Lieben weh, 
Die driiben sitzt und nicht heriiberkann. .. . Ged., 1, 98. ; 


is similar to that of Ede/kénigs-Kinder. 
Wunderhorn : 


Beisammen konten sie dir nit kommen, 


Das Wasser war viel zu tief. . . . II, 252. 


(Cf. also Miiller’s Héhen und Thiler, where natural barriers 
separate two lovers (Ged., 1, 66) and jokingly in Gesed/- 
schaftliches Trinklied ftir Phalister (Ged., 2, 53). KW. 
(1874), 1, 329, Zwet Wasser. KW., 1, 331, Der verlorene 
Schwimmer, etc. 

Der Glockenguss zu Breslau (Ged., 1, 124), whose theme is 


1 Though this is of course not limited to the Volkslied, but is common to 
all erotic poetry. A distinction must be always made between situations 
characteristic of the Volkslied alone and situations which the Volkslied 
employs in common with other verse, or else clearness is at an end. How 
rarely these divisions are kept apart is apparent when one consults such a 
study as Aliskiewicz’s Die Motive in der Liedersammlung ‘ Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn, Brody, 1898, where the author deals at length (pp. 14-16) with 
the important role played by the numerals ‘two’ and ‘three’ in the collec- 


tion in question. Why not also the numeral ‘one’? Surely this occurs 


frequently in the Volkslied. 
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based on the legend found in Grimm, Deutsche Sagen 
(Berlin, 1816), I, 189, is closely modeled after Dze /uden 
in Passau, KW., 1, 93. 
’ Miller : 
War einst ein Glockengiesser 
Zu Breslau in der Stadt. . . . Ged., 1, 124. 
Wunderhorn : 
Fing an ein grossen Jammer 
Zu Passau in der Stadt. . . . I, 93. 


Popular is also the craving on the part of the bell- 
founder of one last boon before death : 
Ihr Herren lieb und werth ; 
Doch eine andre Gnade 
Mein Herz von euch begehrt. . . . Ged., I, 127. 
Wunderhorn : 


Ihr lieben Herrn von Augsburg ! 
Noch eine Bitt an euch. . . . II, 193. 


(Cf. also KW., Il, 171). 
} The sacrament is administered to the condemned 
prisoner. Miiller, Ged, 1,127. KW., 1, 221. Popular in 
tone are also: Die Augen gehn thm iiber, Ged., 1,127. KW, 
I, 333. Ach Meister, wilder Meister, Ged., 1, 126. KW., I, 
221, and the belief (Ged., 1, 125) that mixing love and faith 
into the form makes the bell’s tone the sweeter. 
Die Sage vom Frankenberger See bei Aachen is a working- 
over of the legend in the Katserchronitk (Massmann, X., III, 
1020 ff.), which deals with Charles the Great and the 
magic ring. Miiller purified his material in moulding it. 
As Uhland made pathos out of the brutality of Der Wértin 
Tiichterlein (cf. Eichholtz, 7. c. 106), so Miiller turned the 
clay of the story of the inexpressible sin and its confession 
into gold. In both Kaztserchronzk and Miiller the motiva- 
tion is the same. It is the ring that causes the emperor’s 
mistress to retain in death the freshness of imperishable 
} youth—it is the good bishop’s intercession that brings the 
message from heaven which explains the mystery. The 
ending alone Miller has from the Volkslied, where, as so 
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often, the lover demands to be buried with his dead mis- 
tress: 

Versenket in den griinen See 

Dereinst die Hille mein. , . . Ged., 1, 130. 
A motive which Miiller uses again in Die Schdrpe - 

Und wenn ihr ihn begriibet, 

Lasst eine Stelle frei. . . . Ged., I, 133. 
Cf. KW., 1,53. KW., Il, 252. AW., II, 293. AW., III, 
16. Heine, Lyr. /uz., 31, 32. Sweet William's Ghost, Rel., 
453. Bo6hl de Faber’s Floresta de Rimas antiguas castellanas, 
no. 123. Fauriel.(Miiller), Il, 7. Greinz, 7 ¢. 18, etc. 
For a collection of the sources of this story of Charles 
the Great, cf. G. Paris et A. Bos. La Vie de Saint Gilles 
(Soc. d. anc. textes franc, 1831) Introd. 

The theme of Liebchen Uberall (Ged., 1, 145), Miiller 
found probably in Der Schiffer und sein Liebchen, an English 
ballad translated by Bothe (Volkslieder, Berlin, 1795, p. 

ai 8 
413). 

Miller : 
Und wo ich geh’ und wo ich steh’, 
In Schloss und Stadt und Feld, 
Da find’ ich auch ein Liebchen gleich, 
Das schénste von der Welt. 
Ich trag’ allweg im Herzen mein 
Mein Liebchen durch die Welt ; 
Da find’ ich eins, da hab’ ich eins 
In Schloss und Stadt und Feld. 
Bothe . 
Glaub nicht, was man zu Lande spricht ; 
Kannst meinethalben ruhig schlafen: 
Ein wackrer Schiffer findet nicht 
Ein Lieb in jedem Meereshafen ; 
Doch ja, ich find’ Eins, denn im Herzen hier 
Trag’ ich allstets dein trautes Bild mit mir. 
A similar motive in the Volkslied: 
Von dir geschieden, 
Bin ich bei dir. 
Wo du nur weilest, 
Bist du bei mir. 


* Dedicated to ‘ Vater Gleim, Dem deutschen Volksdichter.’(!) The song 
is from The Linnet, London, 1749, p. 55. 
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There follow (pp. 154-171) Miiller’s anacreontics, 
grouped under the titles Evotische Tiindeleten and Devisen 
su Bonbons. The metre and the manner of popular songs 
are oftentimes to be found here, but the sturdiness and 
directness of the Volkslied have given place generally to 
the weak and tortuous windings of triviality. Rhine- 
wine has become champagne, love has been latinized into 
Amor, the north-wind has become the zephyr, and rose- 
leaves and kisses are the sum of life. The King of Thule 
and his golden cup, of which Goethe’s Gretchen sings: 

Es war ein KGnig in Thule, 


Gar treu bis an das Grab, 


meet a strange fate at Miiller’s hands: 


Und an einer weissen Klippe hingt ein alter goldner Becher, 

Jener, den zum Tode leerte Thule’s kéniglicher Zecher. 

Darin will ich Perlen lesen und Korallenknospen pfliicken, 

Um als treuer Liebe Krone auf das Haupt sie dir zu driicken.. . . Ged., 1, 155. 


and Homburg, who describes love as 


Ein Zweiffel-haffter Trost, und siisse Bitterkeit, 
Ein unvergiffter Gifft, und kluge Narrethey.! 


is no whit more roundabout than Miiller, who finds it: 


Bittersiiss und lieblichherbe, 
Grausam mild und labend schmerzlich. . . Ged., 1, 170. 


It were unfair, however, to quote such verses as these 
without mentioning that they are apart from the manner 
of all of Miiller’s other writing, and that they are of rare 
occurrence. It is characteristic of him that, although he 
could not write anacreontics without lapsing constantly 
into popular forms of expression, he could keep his lyrics 
free from the stilted and artificial metaphors which bur- 
dened his anacreontic pieces. These latter are the after- 
glow of Gleim. 

The second volume of Miiller’s Gedichte, with the excep- 
tion of 13 sonnets, Die Monate (dedicated from Florence, 
Italy, to Ludwig Sigismund Ruhl. Compare Brentano's 
Die Monate, dedicated to Dr. Forster), the epigrams and 


1E. C. Homburg, Schimpff- und Ernsthaffte Clio, 1642. 
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the drinking songs, is given over to Miiller’s songs on 
foreign models—and here the influence of the German 
Volkslied, although coming in isolated instances to full 
expression, remains for the most part an undercurrent, 
difficult to analyze, yet always felt. 
The lines : 

Fischerin, du kleine, 

Schiffe nicht alleine. . . . Ged., 2, 14. 
are the undoubted prototype of the similar verses in the 
well-known street-ballad, Das Fischermddchen : 

Fischerin du kleine, 

Fahre nicht alleine.’ 
although there is no further likeness in the two songs. 

Der Garten des Herzens contains the mention of heart 

under lock and key, which has appeared in the Volkslied 
and in the Schnaderhiipfel in numberless variations ever 
since the time of Wernher of Tegernsee (1170): 

Du bist min, ich bin din, 

des solt du gewis sin; 

du bist beslozzen 

in minem herzen. 


verlorn ist das sliizzelin, 


du muost immer drinne sin. 


Miller 
In meines Herzens Mitte bliiht ein Girtchen, 
Verschlossen ist es durch ein enges Pfirtchen, 
Zu dem den Schliissel fiihrt mein liebes Miidchen. .. . Ged., 2, 23. 
The form which seems nearest Miiller’s is: 
Mei’ Herz ist verschlossen, 
Ist a Bogenschloss dran: 
Ist an anzigs Buebl, 
Das ’s aufmachn kann. 
Miiller’s lines (Ged., 2, 29, 16-17): 
Und wer ein Madchen raubt, der ist kein Riuber, 
Nein, heisst ibn einen wackern Buhler lieber ! 
! Which Weddigen (Geschichte d. d. Volksdichtung, Wiesbaden, 1895, p. 247, 
note) uses as a warning example of the fact that the more nonsensical and 
flat the modern street-ballad, the greater is its vogue. The goal of the 


modern Volkslied is (he mourns) naked vulgarity. 
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find a close correspondence in the Volkslied (Der hiibsche 
Schretber) : 

Warumb sol ich morgen hangen ? 

ich bin doch ja kein dieb; 

das herz in meinem leibe 

das hat die frewlein lieb. . . . (Uhland, no. 98.) 


with which compare Heine’s 


Zum Teufel, Gesindel! Ich bin ja kein Dieb, 
Ich méchte nur stehlen mein trautes Lieb. 


Direct traces of the Volkslied in Miiller’s drinking 
songs are few. The opening stanza of Die schinsten Tine 
(Ged., 2, 38) is a reminiscence of the stanza of Sadly in Our 
Alley, which Miiller used elsewhere (cf. this journal, vol. 
2, p. 313, note). The source of Geselligkett (Ged., 2, 38) is 
Lebenslust of Opitz. The refrain of Der Nachtwéachter 
(Ged.,2, 40) is borrowed from the Stundenruf of the pro- 
vincial night-watchman.’ Miiller’s student-song, Dre Arche 
Notih (Ged., 2, 43) tike Kopisch’s popular Hzstorte von Noah, 
makes Noah the father of German wine. The opening 
verse of Der gute Pfalzgraf (Ged., 2, 44) is taken from the 
Volkslied—e. g. Es war ein Markgraf tiber dem Rhein, 
KW., 1. 83. Es wohnt ein Pfalzgraf an dem Rhein, KW., 
1, 259, etc. Der Konig von Hukapetapank (Ged., 2, 73 
reminds of Schniitzelputz-Hiusel, KW., \1, 406. In general, 
however, though popular in metre, treatment and lan- 
guage, Miiller’s drinking songs are without direct corre- 
spondence inthe Volkslied. As Miller's language and 
technique are to be made the subject of the following 
study, they may be omitted from discussion here. 

Cf. Wichener, Stundenrufe und Lieder deutscher Nachtwéchter, Regens- 
burg, 1897, p. 29, etc. 

PHILIP S. ALLEN. 


UNtIversiTy oF CHIcaGco. 
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THE PRIMITIVE ARYAN NAME OF THE 
TONGUE. 


W O nearly contemporaneous attempts appeared some 
two years ago to connect yA@ooa with the other 
Aryan names of the tongue. The first of these to be pub- 
lished was an attempt of my own, ‘ English Zang: Greek 
yra@ooa, ctc.,, in Modern Language Notes 9, 261 sq. (May, 
1894). I deduced all the Protean forms of the word for 
the tongue from a primitive root *¢/gh-, with alternative 
forms */7gh- and *gigh- due to sentence euphony. A little 
later in the same year a paper bearing the title ‘The 
Aryan name of the Tongue’ appeared in the Proceedings 
of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, bearing the well-known 
signature of H. Collitz. My own essay was somewhat 
premature, in some of the views expressed, and I could 
not of course pretend to any such grasp of the materials 
as shown by Professor Collitz. His base was different 
from mine, being in its fullest form *dlengch-, with alterna- 
tives */engh- and *dehgh-. The variants assumed by each 
of us are on precisely the same footing. 

A year or two before, Johansson had printed in /xdo- 
germanische Forschungen (ii, p. 1 sq.) an explanation of 
Sk. 7zhvd ‘tongue,’ by which he sought to reconcile its 
phonetics with Lat. dingua, Olr. tenge and Goth. tuggon. 
He likewise operated with a triple base, viz: *zdngh-, with 
alternative forms *z7¢h- and *dnigh-. The Greek word 
yA@ooa he did not seek to bring into the group. 

| propose now to make a restatement, with modifica- 
tions, of my own theory, and to contrast it with the other 
two, citing in advance, in tabular form, the words I shall 
chiefly rely upon for the establishment of the triple base 
bligh., ligh-, gigh-, 
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A. Greek. 


— 
ee?” 


Aetyo ‘ lick.’ 

Myavos ‘the fore-finger from its use in 
licking up.’ 

Myalo = AtAaloat, yA‘youat, akin to Aelyw 
—so Liddell & Scott, based on He- 
sychius. 

Mypaw ‘ play with the tongue ’—of snakes 
—‘ lick.’ 

5) Adyvos ‘ dainty, lickerish, greedy.’ 
6) yAdyouat ‘long for,’ cf. above Ayala. 
7) yAaooa ‘tongue.’ 
B. Latin. 1) dingere ‘lick.’ 
2) digurio ‘lick up greedily, long for.’ 
3) 4amus ‘looking sidewise.’ 
4) lingua ‘tongue.’ 
C. Sanskrit. 1) Vrzh | zh * lick.’ 
2) jéhamanas ‘\olling, panting, opening the 
jaws,’ cf. zéhamdanas jthvdm (R. V. vi, 
3, 4.) ‘lolling the tongue.’ 
3) sthma ‘askant, squint-eyed.’ 
4) sthvd ‘tongue.’ 


LS) 
— 


Ww 


— 


4, 


We may infer, taking the Greek words alone, a root 
Ay- alternating with yAry-. From Sanskrit alone we may 
infer a doublet /h- | zh- ‘lick.’ If we combine these results 
we get a base *g/:¢h-, alternating with *//gh- and *g7gh-. 
In support of the last base, I note that the phonetic rela- 
tion of Lat. Zimus and Sk. 7ihmda is just that of ngua and 
jihvad so far as the initial consonant is concerned. It may 
of course be questioned whether /mus ‘darting the eyes’ 
has anything to do with Aryudoua ‘dart the tongue,’ but 
the two meanings seem to me, if considered from the point 
of view of metaphor, identical. Another meaning of 
jihma is ‘treacherous’; this we may compare with yAryés, 
for which Hesychius gives the alternative definition zrodv- 
mpayuwv, ‘busy body.’ If the primitive Aryans were 
acquainted with salt-licks the notion of ‘treacherous’ 
might come from ‘slippery.’ The earliest registered 
meaning of szkma 1s, however, ‘oblique.’ This is com- 
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parable in meaning with English s/ope ‘an oblique direc- 
tion’: s/pand slop ‘a slippery place.’ Greek preserves 
this sense for us in AuKpipis (<*Atypipis) and, with abnor- 
mal vowel, A€ypsos ‘crosswise’; while in yAtoxypos (for 
*rdty-o-Kpos) ‘sticky’ the sense of ‘sloppy’ is preserved, cf, 
OE. slyppe ‘the sloppy droppings of a cow,’ and slype ‘a 
viscid substance ;’ original sense ‘a slippery place’ (cited 
from Skeat, Atym. Dict. s. v. slop). 1 further note Lat. 
Jimus ‘mire.’ Enough has been said, I trust, to enable us 
to see that in yAtyes ‘ busybody,’ yAtoypos ‘ sticky,’ Acepupis 
‘crosswise,’ Sk. 7zhma ‘treacherous,’ ‘crosswise,’ ‘squint- 
eyed,’ Lat. /émus ‘ mire,’ imus ‘ squint-eyed’ we have words 
probably akin that derive from a triple base *g/igh., ligh-, 
gigh- ‘lick.’ This is the precise relation, so far as the 
initial consonants are concerned, between yAacca, lingua 
and jihvd ‘ tongue.’ 

Coming to the specific explanation of yA@oca it is first 
to be noted that it is probably akin to yA@yés ‘point,’ as 
Collitz and I have independently explained. Collitz fur- 
ther derives yA@ooa from *yA@y-ya, or rather from *yA@ye- 
ya. No instance of y¢ seems to be in reach, however, ard 
it is barely possible that y¢ regularly yielded oo in Greek 
just as t¢ did; cf. yy>oo beside ty><ac. 

As long as the combination of omAdyyva ‘inmeats,’ Lat. 
lien, Sk. plihdn- ‘spleen’ goes unchallenged it is possible 
to connect the form yAdooa (used by Herondas) with Lat. 
/ingua, barring of course the infixed x. I derive yAadooa from 
ydy-, and yldooa from ydy-. For 4 instead of % I suggest 
that the highly sonant and vibrant 7 won over the weakly 
sonant 2. 

Initial ¢/- seems also to be preserved in certain Albanian 
words for ‘tongue,’ viz: Calabrian g/uye, Sicil. gl’unze. 
The regular Albanian form is g’whe, which Collitz thinks 
is secondary to the forms in g/-. The form /‘uge ‘ladle’ 
(cf. Lat. gu/a) perhaps belongs here too, though, accord- 
ing to G. Meyer (Alban. Wort. s. v.) it is an early borrow- 
ing of OBg. dizica, of which we shall have more to say 


presently. 
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As compared with the bases ¢//gh-, /igh-, Sk. jthud seems 
to go back to an original gzg/-, which may be regarded as 
a ‘desyncretic’ product of g/gh-| igh-, or as due to some 

' special conditions of sentence euphony. On the other 
hand we may have here a simple product of popular 
etymology in the Indiranic branch. Thus jivd may have 
been associated with y/Avd ‘call,’ and have carried with 
it 7éhamanas ‘panting with the tongue,’ and szima ‘ treach- 
erous.’ Orin the group Vjrmbh ‘gape,’ /jambh ‘chew 
up, “sek ‘open the jaws,’ we have alliterative assimila- 
tion, ‘fore-rhyme.’* This assimilation may have set in 
from jambha ‘tooth, jaw’ to 7zkvd ‘tongue.’ I suppose no 
one will be disposed to deny that these two parts of the 
body are in close touch. 

In Goth. ¢uggon ‘tongue’ I see the effect of fore-rhyme 
with ¢uuthus ‘tooth,’ and so in OLat. dingua the influence 
of dens, if indeed we can accept the testimony of Marius 

Victorinus (A. D. saec. quart.) as a guarantee of the form, 
which I very much doubt. 

A number of the words for ‘tongue’ preserve their 
original /., viz: Armen. /ezu, Olr. digur, Lith. lésiwis, as 
well as Lat. agua. 

In OBg. 7-¢zy-ku, however, and OPruss. zusuzwz7s there is 
a lost initial, either 7, or possibly z,s(<g). In Old Prus- 
sian there are several words that may have deflected an 
original */izuwis, e. g. ins-tixs’ ‘thumb.’ cf. above deyavog 
‘licking-finger,’ Lith. /77ws ‘ pointing-finger.’ I also note 
OPruss. zustran ‘fat’ (‘what is licked’). 

It is with another part of the body, however, that I 
propose to connect ‘tongue,’ viz:.‘throat.’ We have in 

' Such a change seems to be shown by Lat. dautia, later /autia. Here 

| /autia seems to have been made alliterative with /ega¢i, for /autia was a feast 
to the 4gati. Livy twice at least gives the formula loca lautia legatis (28, 39, 
19; 30, 17, 14.—cf. Lindsay, Zat. Lang., p. 286). To goto an entirely differ- 
ent sphere it was but yesterday I heard a mother saying to her baby girl “a 
little lawter” for ‘a little water.’ 

' ® For ins-tixs I suggest a comparison with Sk. afig-ustha ‘thumb’: anh 
‘be narrow,’ taking it for granted that the thumb was named from its nar- 
row neck, cf. below on avyfv. For atig- beside s/anrhI refer to Lat. ang-o, and 


angu-illa ‘eel.’ 
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Old Prussian the word w-cusus ‘throat,’ which has often 
been associated with adyjv ‘throat’ (cf. J. Schmidt, Xz. 
25, 173). In the Slavic languages an initial zw has become 
almost inseparably attached to the root ezz- ‘be narrow,’ 
Aryan weak grade 7gh- (ct. Miklosich, £7. Wort. s. v. euz-, 
and Brugmann, Gr. I, $666). OPruss. w-zzsus is derived 
from a stem *zghu-, while Greek ady7y is almost certainly 
based on #¢/w-en, such a contamination of # and ez stems 
as we see in you, gen. yovatog (<*yovgatoc, cf. Pedersen, 
KZ. 32, 253), etc. Thus we can interpret the Aeolic form 
avgyy. As to the initial ad- 1 have no opinion to express 
at this time.’ Jn Old Bulgarian, gsi ‘enge’ is preserved. 
[ compare Lat. angustiae ‘isthmus,’ and adyyy ‘neck of 
land.’ In ask we have the stem without a prothetic 
semi-vowel. 

From gsiki and w-znsus | infer a primitive Balto-Slavic 
*nsu- ‘throat, neck’ (i. e. the narrow part of the body) ; 
with this */7s#- ‘ tongue’ was associated, and deflected by 
fore-rhyme to *7vs#-. Such an association of ‘ throat’ and 
‘tongue’ seems to me very reasonable: the ¢/roat begins 
where the fougue ends. These notions are associated in 
metaphors, e. g. adyyv ‘isthmus,’ and Lat. dngua ‘ tongue- 
ol-land.’ 

Beside ‘tongue’ a parallel term meaning ‘spoon’ is of 
frequent occurrence; e. g. Sk. jut has both meanings ; 
in Latin we have /igu/a dingula ‘ladle’; in Old Irish, Hagh 
‘ladle’ belongs with /7gur ‘tongue.’ Old Bulgarian has 
the word “izica ‘ladle’; I take this, judging trom Lettic 
liska, to be for */izica, “7 and i being quite common manu- 
script variants, particularly in the neighborhood of 7 and 
/ (cf. Leskien, Handbuch,’ p. 28 sq.). 1 would base /iztca 
on a form */7s-ya ‘tongue,’ with a suffix like that of yA@ooa 
(?), Armen. /esuz (genitive, of an zstem according to 
Collitz); or else on */7sw-ya, cf. Lith. 4ézézwz-s. 

The Old Irish form ¢exge is perhaps a normal develop- 
ment of 2d ¢h- as Johansson claims, but Collitz has shown 
that Old Irish is the only warrant for initial zd-, and so he 


1 But see now the author in Am, Jr, Phil. xvii, p. 15 sq. (note in 1898). 
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prefers to regard tenge as an abnormal development 
for *denge. Stokes (Fick’s Wé.‘ ii. s. v. *tag) suggests 
cognation between /fexge and fongu ‘I swear.’ I note 
Euripides’ famous line (Hippolytus, 612): 4 yddao’ 
"opmpoy AOE gryy ’avwpotog ‘the tongue hath sworn, 
the mind’s unsworn.’ If primitive Celtic had a form 
*denge ‘tongue’ its shift to ¢exge under the influence 
of ¢zongu is easily conceivable. I am not prepared, how- 
ever, to reach *denge from */ig-ur by association with 
*dent- ‘booth,’ and then pass from *denge to tenge by asso- 
ciation with Zongu. If the tongue was ‘that which licks,’ 
it is possible Olr. tenge meant ‘that which moistens,’ and 
belongs with réyyw ‘ moisten,’ Lat. ¢zzgo. 

[ now sum up the arguments for the various bases 
assumed: 1°. Johansson’s derivation of Olr. ¢eng-e from 
*zdngh- cannot be disproved. 2°. The base *z#gh- is 
appealed to for Indiranic *z72h-, but 27-<2u- is not proba- 
ble, though I do not deny his claim that edhi<*azdhi 
shows a palatal affection of a previous vowel after the 
loss of z. There is no proof of z2-<zdz- by which his 
second base is derived, and this entire second base is 
purely intheair. 3°. For the base *dugh-, Goth. tuggon 
is of course a perfect warrant. No warrant for this base 
is furnished by OBg. 7¢zyki. Bezzenberger’s reference 
to du>n in bing <*budng (BB. 3, 135) proves nothing for 
dn, though Johansson builds on it his second base *zagh- 
<*zdngh-. 

The only irrefutable result of Johansson’s essay is to 
ascribe Goth. tuggon Lat. dingua to *digh-. 

1°. Collitz’s first base *d/engh-is warranted by nothing 
absolutely, unless we accept the unproved changes ,A, 
Alban. gi-<d/l. 2°. From the base /ergh- Armen /ezu, Lith. 
lézuwis, Olr. ligur, Lat. /ingua are explained directly, with- 
out a resort to popular etymology. 3°. Sk. jzhvd is 
derived from *dihva by what is admitted to be abnormal 
phonetics. There is also some difficulty about the vowel, 
unless it is explained as 2. Collitz’s explanation of the lost 
d-in OBg. /-¢zyki rests on the same unproved assumption 
as Johansson’s. 

7 
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By including yA@aca Collitz’s explanation is an advance 
upon Johansson’s, as it also is for all the words beginning 
with 7, Armen. /ezu, etc. 

As to my own explanation: 1°. The explanation of 
ydA@ooa and the Albanian forms from g//gh- is a shade 
more probable than Collitz’s from *d/engh-, as | start with 
él. 2°. Collitz and I are on equal ground in the explana- 
tion of the forms with 4. For his vocalization Armen. 
/ezu seems to make, unless we can suppose this to be from 
*Jeu (<*/isu, Brugmann Gr. I § 31), which would nor- 
mally give *e-/su (ib. §625), whence /ezu by a metathesis 
due to the verb forms /tzem, etc. (<*/eiz-). On the other 
hand Olr. gur accords perfectly with my base “gh- The 
vocalisation of Lith. /ézawzs has been made to accord 
with that of the verb /é27u ‘lick.’ None of the 4 forms 
have a trace of an except Lat. /gua, along with the 
verb /ingo ‘lick.’ I am inclined to believe that x got into 
lingua from the analogical form dingua, or else lingo was 
associated with jfingo, cf. Verg. Aen. 8,634: illam (se. 
lupam) tereti cervice reflexa | mulcere alternos et corpora 
jingere’ lingua. In Latin alone is there a nasal inflexion of 
the verb ‘/ick,’ barring such special Greek developments 
as keyvedw, etc. 3°. My development of Sk. jéhvé from 
the base g¢7g- obviously does not violate normal phonet- 
ics, as both the other explanations do. In every one of 
the explanations Avest. Azzva is a thing apart. I have 
noted (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1895, p. ccxxviii) that Sanskrit 
shows an adjective swi- ‘loud-calling’ which is a hapax- 
legomenon epithet of jzhvdé tongue: thence I derivea pro- 
portion Sk. juhi ‘tongue’: jihvd ‘tongue’=suhi ‘loud- 
calling’ (sc. tongue): Avest. Azzva ‘tongue.’ This may be 
stated thus: From Indiranic *suhis sizhva ‘loud-calling 
tongue’ proceeded by fore-rhyme *(suhis) sizhva, and 
*zuhts (sizhva), whence Avest. Aizva and Sk. juhi. 


1Sk. “dik ‘smear’ beside Vrih ‘lick’ might be united in *dli¢h- com- 
ing rather close to Collitz’s *dlen ¢h-, but on the testimony of Jingere we 


should have to write *dA(/)igh-. 
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The popular etymologies that I have employed to 
account for the alterations of words for ‘tongue’ are 
these: to claim fore-rhyme for Goth. ¢uggon with tunthus 
‘tooth,’ for Lat. diagua with dens and for Balto-Slavic */izu- 
‘tongue’ with *zzzu ‘throat,’ cf. OPruss. zzsuwis: w-insus. 
I can not offer such a probable motive for the alteration 
of Olr. tenge by fore-rhyme. It must be allowed, however, 
that the nasal affection of the words for ‘tongue’ is con- 
fined to those whose initial consonants have been altered 
by fore-rhyme, as | claim, with words having a nasal. 

I claim for my explanation one real superiority over 
either of the others advanced. My base gigh | “igh ‘lick’ 
gives to the tongue its most likely signification. Thus 
Kluge (£7. Wé. s. v. Zunge) says, to cite from the Eng- 
lish translation of Davis: “ Zunge should be literally ‘ that 
which licks.’” 

Once more I note ;dty-oua ‘pant for,’ and cite the 
glosses of Hesychius: ydyetae* exeOvust, and deyalec éxeBv- 
pet. I hold that this material justifies my base g/gh- 
‘lick’ more than Collitz’s dlengh- is justified by yidoaa - 
and the Latin pair dingua, lingua, and more than Olr. 
tenge and Sk. jihva justify Johansson’s *zdzgh. 

Epwin W. Fay. 


WASHINGTON AND Lee University. 
Lexington, Va. 
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REVIEWS. 


Edouard Rod, Essay sur Goethe, Paris, 1898. 

THE interest in German literature of late evinced by France has 
been striking. Good French works on Biirger, Platen, Heine, 
Nietzsche, the Nibelungenlied, etc., have proved that the desire 
to become acquainted with German thought and letters which 
characterized France at the beginning of our century, though 
for a time interrupted, has by no means died out. For the 
best Frenchmen have always been, in spite of a reputation to 
the contrary, conspicuous for a tendency to absorb the most 
valuable elements of German intellectual life. M. Rossel’s 
recent work on the literary relations of France and Germany 
furnishes material sufficient to convince the incredulous. It 
is a pleasure to see that while England makes few and gener- 
ally dilletante efforts to understand the national literature of 
Germany, the French exhibit considerable curiosity in that 
direction, and their workers in this field often combine with 
native grace and superior literary training, accuracy in the 
treatment of details, and excellent knowledge of the literature 
of the topic discussed. 

The book before us comes from the pen of one of the most 
conspicuous litterateurs of contempurary Paris. M. Rodisa 
respectable novelist, a prominent literary critic, and for a time 
was a lecturer at the University of Geneva. He is well and 
favorably known in France, and a book from him, especially 
on a subject which he professed as an academic teacher, would 
carry considerable weight in French-speaking countries. If 
inspired by the desire to interpret Goethe to the French world, 
it would do much towards opening prejudiced minds ; if lacking 
such a spirit, it would help to deepen the attitude of lazy hos- 
tility and general lack of insight which still exists to so large 
an extent in regard to Goethe all over the world, and would 
only impede the progress of what all lovers of culture most 


warmly desire: a growing comprehension everywhere, un- 
biased and mature, of everything important in the world’s 
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literature. Unfortunately the Zssaz sur Goethe, though marked 
by good familiarity with a part of the subject (some bad mis- 
takes excepted), and though containing interesting pages, is 
filled with a spirit totally alien to anything like a wish to pre- 
sent a fair picture of Goethe's contribution and to interpret 
him as an artistic or a culture-force. 

The book is divided into six chapters: The first, ‘Les 
Memoires,’ discusses Dichtung und Wahrheit, the second, ‘ La 
crise romantique,’ Goetz von Berlichingen, the third, ‘ Lacrise sen- 
timentale,’ Werther, the fourth, ‘ Le poéte de cour,’ mainly Zasso, 
the fifth, ‘Le dernier roman,’ the Zilective Affinities, and the 
last, ‘La grande oeuvre,’ Faust. In other words, several of 
the most important works are either hardly mentioned at all 
or spoken of in passing. This is true of [Vilhelm Meister, 
Egmont, Iphigenie, Hermann und Dorothea, and last, but not least, 
the lyrical poems asa whole. Rod does not therefore convey 
an adequate conception of Goethe as a literary personality. 
He leaves you stranded half-way, wondering whether all the 
rest of Goethe's intellectual activity is not worth discussing in 
detail or insufficiently known to the author. 

The most interesting and original chapters in the book are 
the first and third. Rod shows with acumen that the part of 
Dichtung in Dichtung und Wahrheit is greater than is often 
appreciated and that the deviations from the truth on Goethe’s 
part are not due altogether to defective memory or simply to 
the desire to create a work of art. Similarly, the sentiments 
expressed in Werther, Rod shows with some skill not to 
be, as has generally been believed, the reflex of Goethe's 
own experiences, but largely invented for literary purposes. 
We are grateful for the analysis in some of these pages, even 
though Rod’s arguments may shake time-honored beliefs. 
But, however brilliant the logic and the use of documentary 
material is in this third chapter, we could not help being sur- 
prised at the inferiority of the literary criticism exhibited in 
it. Rod is rightly offended at Grimm’s exaggerated estimate 
of Werther, but one hardly contributes ‘4 ramener a des pro- 
portions plus justes, et pour ainsi dire 4 assainir l’idée qu’on 
se fait couramment de cette oeuvre fameuse,’ by pointing 
out its faults and entirely failing to see its remarkable 
excellencies. Werther continues to interest a generation like 
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ours, fond of careful character-studies, because it is one of the 
first novels in the world’s literature dealing with processes 
rather than results, and doing it with altogether remarkable 
skill and efficiency. Weare made to follow step by step the 
gradual evolution in morbidity of a hyper-sensitive mind ; we 
are led to appreciate how on account of his unhappy love the 
hero is depressed and morally enfeebled by experiences which 
would have no or little effect on ahealthy person. Occasional 
hints give us glimpses of the progress of this inner decay : 
Werther first reads Homer, later revels in Ossian ; in a letter 
dated August i8th, he writes that while he was happy, he felt 
‘vom unzuginglichen Gebirge ueber die Einéde die kein Fuss 
betrat, bis ans Ende des unbekannten Ozeans weht der Geist 
des Ewigschaffenden und freut sich jedes Staubes, der ihn 
vernimmt und lebt,’ but now that he is more unhappy and 
morbid ‘hat sich vor meiner Seele ein Vorhang weggezogen, 
und der Schauplatz des unendlichen Lebens verwandelt sich 
vor mir in den Abgrund des ewig offenen Grabes.’ Those 
who have had an opportunity to study the treatment of nature 
in different ages will feel the felicity of these words as a 
symptom of Werther’s condition. Entire generations, as for 
instance the representatives of the romantic movement in dif- 
ferent countries, because of their morbidity, tend to look upon 
nature in the spirit of Werther when melancholy and oppressed, 
whereas more mighty souls like Goethe and Wordsworth at 
their best see her power and exuberance. And not only does 
Werther reason about nature so as to lay bare the state of his 
inner life, but, sensitive as he is, she affects his moods. In no 
work previous to the appearance of this novel is there, to my 
knowledge, a subtler correspondence between ‘ background’ 
and ‘foreground.’ In the first letters, spring, exultant and 
fragrant, smiles about the hero, but he ends his sad career on 
a gloomy winter day. Lastly, Werther betrays admirable 
appreciation of those almost indefinable forces which rule the 
actions, particularly of weak men. Werther’s friend insisted 
on Werther’s either trying to win Lotte, or on his shaking off 


his unhealthy love for her. But he answers ‘In der Welt ist es 
sehr selten mit einem Entweder-Oder gethan, die Empfindun- 
gen und Handlungsweisen schattieren sich mannigfaltig, als 
Abfille zwischen einer Habichts und Stumpfnase sind,’ and 
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the work isa study of those gradual moral processes which 
almost imperceptibly may lead to greatness or may lead to 
ruin. No work of fiction in the last century has more hap- 
pily treated a hyper-emotional character at the mercy of 
temptation. Fiction since has gone beyond what Goethe 
could do in his youth, but none of the novels preferred by M. 
Rod contains analysis so fine as Werther. When M. Rod says 
(p. 135) that St. Preux in spite of his ‘éclats souvent fasti- 
dieux ’ awakens ‘un sentiment de vérité profonde,’. whereas 
in reading Werther we remember that Goethe trifled with 
Maximiliane a week after he left Lotte, he lapses into a fault 
which he doubtless would be the first to attack in others; he 
allows the scholar in him to strangle the critic. One is 
reminded of V. Hehn’s incapacity to enjoy the exquisite lines 
‘Du bist wie eine Blume,’ etc., because he could not imagine 
Heine blessing or praying. 

I have gone at such length into this discussion, because M. 
Rod’s treatment of Werther is typical of his method through- 
out. Almost everywhere an evident spirit of hostility 
towards Goethe is curiously coupled with a tendency to be 
doctrinaire, worthy of M. Edouard Schérer in his extremest 
moods. 

In similar fashion, the arguments which M. Rod advances 


‘ 


to prove the inferiority of Tasso are fatuous. He himself 
admits (p. 192) ‘Si l’on veut savoir comment Goethe conce- 
vait sa propre image, c’est ici qu’on pourra l’apprendre, en 
observant Tasse et Antonio dans |’étre unique qui a été leur 
seul modéle. On ne saurait méconnaitre que cette image est 
fort belle. A eux deux, ces deux hommes possédent une ame 
commune capable de réfléchir l’univers, et le contraste qu’ils 
forment embrasse toute la vie. Nous ne pourrious imaginer 
aucune idée qui ne trouvat en ]’un ou en l'autre l’espace de 
s’épanouir, aucun sentiment dont |’un ou l'autre ne pit étre la 
haute expression, aucun acte que |’un ou |’autre ne pat accom- 
plir. Les répliques qu’ils échangent, les reproches mémes 
qu’ils s’adressent, ce sont de profondes paroles, au sens loin- 
tain, qui traduisent avec une puissance symbolique le désac- 
cord flagrant du réve et de l’action, et, malgré l’optimisme de 
parti pris répandu sur l’oeuvre comme un sable d’or, la dou- 
leur qui résulte de leurs perpétuels malentendus,’ and yet he 
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claims (p. 206) ‘Il en fit l’expression la plus haute de l’espéce 
de programme esthétique qui devenait sa religion, mais aussi 
la moins vraie de ses oeuvres et la moins humaine.’ “ Le vrai 
Tasse était un grand poéte,” ‘dit M. Kuno Fischer’; “le 
Tasse de Goethe en est un plus grand encore.” ‘ Corrigeons, 
s'il vous plait, ce jugement, qui, avec une modification légére, 
nous fournira notre conclusion. Le vrai Tasse, né dans une 
époque peu propice, géné par son milieu, en butte a de soup- 
cons dangereux, fut cependant un grand poéte, mais déja un 
poéte artificiel ; le Tasse de Goethe, produit d’une imagination 
pliée a certains partis pris par une intelligence despotique, 
demeure un grand poéte, mais plus artificiel encore. Peut- 
étre l’oeuvre qu’il a inspirée restera-t-elle longtemps l’oeuvre 
préférée des métaphysiciens comme M. Kuno Fischer ; les 
simples hommes auront une peine croissante 4 y trouver 
quelque plaisir.’ 

I confess to an inability quite to grasp the point. Is not a 
play which by dint of language consummately artistic inter- 
prets two characters together embracing all mankind and 
haunted by an exquisite perfume of refinement, eminently a 
work of art, irrespective of the principles which prompted its 
composition ? TZorguato Tasso will not, we think, remain 
merely ‘l’oeuvre préférée des métaphysiciens’ ; on the con- 
trary, this play, Faust, Wilhelm Meister, the lyrical poems as a 
whole, and the Spriéche, in prose and in verse are, to our mind, 
Goethe’s most important and satisfactory works. 

The Elective Affinities, Rod, on the whole, justly appreciates 
and we are glad to see that this much abused novel has not 
found another misinterpreter in him. For the fact should 
never be overlooked that the Lvlective Affinities embody in a 
manner never so completely attempted before and rarely since 
accomplished with so much art, a method of novel writing 
which within the last two generations has produced such 
remarkable results. I mean the method, according to which 
human actions are studied as the inevitable resultants of com- 
plex and often conflicting forces. Hence the Zlective Affinities 
are the most important predecessor of Flaubert’s JA/adame 
Bovary. M. Rod's whole frame of mind explains why he tries 
to convey to his reader the impression that the novel is vir- 


tually spoiled by tiresome discussions and_ descriptions. 
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Others in less acrid a mood, would prefer to characterize it as 
admirable in spite of a few not happy interpolations. 

The most irritating chapter of the book, perhaps, is the one 
dealing with Faust. M.Schérer in his essay on Goethe very 
aptly says, ‘Il y ade lui, soit dans ses poésies épigrammatiques 
et autres, soit dans ses pensées en prose, une grande quantité 
de ces mots qui éclairent la destinée parcequ’ils la résument, 
qui saisissent parce qu’on y reconnait tout a coup le lien 
commun des expériences incohérentes, qui consolent en méme 
temps et apaisent parce qu’ils vont au dernier fond des choses 
et en formulent la souveraine fatalité. La part du convenu et 


a a 


du préjugé est vraiment chez lui reduite 1 un minimum: son 
regard va droit 4 la substance derniére de tout phénoméne, la 
ou il n’y a plus lieu ni a l’étonnement, ni a l’indignation, 
mais simplement a la constatation.’ 





This gift of seeing ‘droit 4 la substance’ is the most con- 
spicuous feature of Faust. We find in M. Rod no honest 
attempt at interpreting it. Nor does M. Rod see that 
Goethe’s maturity is not merely the expression of his tempera- 

' ment, but the result of long and arduous training. Had 
, Goethe never had the opportunity of becoming familiar 
with all the different phases of society, the highest and lowest, 
the palace and the hovel, as he did particularly during the first 
ten years in Weimar, and had he furthermore not learned to 
think in terms of science, and taught himself to look upon 
things as they are, irrespective of their effect upon our feelings, 
his work would lack its wonderful and impassioned truthful- 
ness. Why then does M. Rod take pleasure in jeering at the 
commonplace of Goethe's life at the Weimar court, and at his 
scientific studies ? 

The objectivity we just spoke of, constitutes, we take it, one 
of the most important elements of ‘Goetheism’; with it are 
coupled a sense of proportion and a sense of form, besides the 
intellectual catholicity, granted by M. Rod. Lastly, must be 
added to it, as one of its most remarkable excellencies, con- 
trolled exuberance. M. Rod’s definition of Goetheism, 
therefore, appears to us absurdly one-sided and unfair (com- 
pare p. 54 et seq.). Why the knowledge of grief should be 
eliminated from Goetheism, it is difficult to understand. The 
author of Zasso and Faust certainly had felt its fang. 
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I have spoken so much of M. Rod’s animosity to Goethe (a 
form of animosity which reminds one of the attitude character- 
istic of former admirers of Richard Wagner, who have turned 
against their idol) that it would be unfair not to speak of the 
splendid praise he bestows on the literary friendship of 
Goethe and Schiller. Curiously enough, M. Rod does not stop 
there, but occasionally drops remarks about Goethe’s power 
and genius, without seemingly caring to explain these dark 
hints. 

To summarize, I find myself intensely regretting the exist- 
ence of this book. It contains some good pages, it is well 
written and interesting ; but the author’s evident hostility to 
Goethe blinds his judgment and makes the book worthless. 
In Germany it will do little harm, in English-speaking 
countries it can do no good but a great deal of harm. For 
in Germany, there is in some parts distinct lack of objec- 
tivity in the treatment of Goethe, and sometimes the very 
men who devote their lives to the study of his works, because 
of their uncritical admiration cause indifference and even 
irritation towards the master: Rod’s book is itself a direct 
result of the reaction against the attitude of certain Goethe 
scholars. Outside of Germany, comparatively few people 
have grasped Goethe’s vast powers and his importance for 
precisely our generation. For, who like him so maturely 
epitomizes the development of European culture during the 
last twenty-five centuries? Who has ever hada vaster horizon 
and has squared himself with so many problems of intellectual 
and moral life, who since the days of the Greeks to a greater 
extent combined those two apparently hostile elements, health 
and refinement? Who has with greater consistency pursued 
the even tenor of his way and built his House Beautiful 
higher above the turmoil of party strife? Goethe still remains 
one of the very greatest artists and most satisfactory com- 
panions and guides. Our age with admirable care and 
diligence labors to gather and prepare the material with 
which later generations may build up a new and broader 
culture ; it is compelled to cultivate specialism and can pro- 
duce but few individuals who rise to a height whence they 


may survey more than their own field; it finds itself almost 
forced to neglect culture, and does little to cultivate the sense 
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of form. Such an age finds immense material in Goethe to 
prevent it from too much yielding to its idiosyncrasies. 
Hence, for M. Rod to have pointed to insincerity in some of 
Goethe’s works and to have done nothing towards better 
appreciating the man as a whole, is but a sorry merit. 

A few mistakes may here be corrected, especially as Rod in 
some cases bases his arguments upon them. 

Page 12 ‘ils (i.e. the members of the Romantic School) 
adoraient la poésie populaire, la vraie, celle dont Clément 
Brentano et Achim d’Arnim recueillaient de si curieux spéci 
mens. . . . Tout cela étonnait fort le poéte sexagénaire.’ 
This looks as if Goethe did not enjoy real popular poetry. 
The editors of the Wunderhorn were the first to acknowledge 
the importance of Goethe's services for a correct understand- 
ing of it. 

Page 14, we read ‘lui qui, pendant de longues années, 
depuis l’époque lointaine de ses débuts, ne connaissait que le 
succés, il subit coup deux échecs. Ce fut d’abord celui des 
Affinités électives, que la critique accueillit assez mal. ... . 
etc.’ His successes were far from uninterrupted: J/phigenia 
and Zasso were understood by only the select few and we 
know that Goethe felt this lack of intelligence. 

Page 157 Die Lustigen von Weimar were not written during 
the first years in Weimar, but in 1813. 

Page 172 (Goethe) . . . ‘en revint transformé’ (viz. from 
Italy). This does not correspond to the facts, as ought to be 
universally known by this time. The mere existence of 
Grenzen der Menschheit and especially of /phigenie in prose 
would show that a Greek view of life and art had taken a 
strong hold on him before he left Germany. Furthermore, 
Volbehr has shown that his preference for antiquity in matters 
of art was very marked before he crossed the Alps. 

Page 176, ‘Goethe . . . se mit 4 composer une Didon, que 
d’ailleurs il ne publia pas.’ Not Goethe, but remarkably 
enough, Frau von Stein wrote a drama entitled Dido, ein 
Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen, to give poetic expression to her 
disappointment. The text of this little play may be found in 
Fielitz’s edition of Schéll’s Goethe's Briefe an Frau von Stein 2, 
488. The first mention of it is found ina letter of Frau von 
Stein to Schiller’s wife, dated September 26, 1796. Schiller 
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himself wrote in high terms of itto Frau von Stein January 
2d, 1797 (cf. Jonas Schiller’s Briefe, 5, 140). In a letter 
dated June gth, 1802, he promises Cotta to send ‘ Die verspro- 
chenen Szenen aus Dido. . . . zum Damen Kalender,’ anda 
month later (July 9th) he speaks of sending the whole piece 
‘woriiber wie iibereingekommen sind’ (cf. Jonas 6, 394 and 
403). 

Page 240, ‘ Le soir, dans le salon du bon libraire, on récitait 
des sonnets: il en composa toute une série, sur le livre de 
Pétrarque, en l’honneur de la nouvelle Laure’ (i. e. Minna 
Herzlieb). The sonnets are not one organic series, all inspired 
by his love for Minna Herzlieb and referring to her. This 
view, though specious and attractive, and though well sus- 
tained by Kuno Fischer (Goethe's Sonettenkranz, Heidelberg, 
1896), is untenable, as has been irrefutably proved (cf. Diint- 
zer Goethe's Jenaer Sonette, 1807, Zfd Ph. 29, 98, Schipper Ueber 
Goethe's Sonette. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, 4, 275, 
Pniower, A/@A. 24, 179). CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 
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Strassburger Goethevorirdge. Zum Besten des fiir Strassburg 
geplanten Denkmals des jungen Goethe. Karl J. Triibner: 
Strassburg, 1899. Pp. 197. 


Every age has to formulate the work of the towering 
geniuses of the past for itself: this volume contains a valuable 
summing-up, in broad generalizations, and from widely varied 
points of view, of the permanent contributions which Goethe 
has made to the world’s culture. The authors are dis- 
tinguished professors in the University of Strassburg, not 
only Germanists, but leading representatives of philosophy, 
Greek archzology, physics, and ethics being included. 

Happy is the city which possesses an ‘inner public,’ inter- 
ested to hear the best thought of its best thinkers upon such a 
theme—for these seven addresses were held as popular lec- 
tures, ‘ popular,’ to be sure, in their charmingly clear, finished, 
and simple style, lightened by touches of graceful humor, and 
yet doing their audience the compliment of facing essential 


questions candidly and with no blinking of real values, pre- 
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senting the most advanced views in the fields considered. In 
typographical distinction and general elegance of make-up 
the volume is one of the best productions of the German 
printer. Aside from a few obtrusive spaces, and the form des 
for das on p. 47, I. 3, it is hard to see how the externals of the 
book could be more acceptable. 

The first contribution, by Professor Ernst Martin, estimates 
Goethe’s significance in the history of world-literature and 
cosmopolitan culture. The impetus and elevation which he 
gave the German language brought German literature into 
the field of cosmopolitan letters. The Sorrows of Werther was 
the first German work of the 18th century which actually 
made its way throughout Europe, and even to the Orient. 
Later, Gétz von SBerlichingen served as a fruitful seed of 
medizval romanticism in Great Britain, for Scott opened his 
literary career with a translation of this work in 1799. The 
influence of Goethe’s earlier works upon the German roman- 
ticists is by no means to be ignored. The elder Schlegel's 
intimacy with Madame de Stael had much to do with her 
writing Z’ Allemagne, which was the first French work to do 
justice to the classical German authors. Its translations had 
decided influence in giving foreigners a just conception of 
German works. With Byron, England came into connection 
with Goethe. The despair of Werther, Faust, and Tasso was 
heightened in Byron to the boldest defiance and bitterest 
scorn. In Italy, Goethe found an admirer in Manzoni. The 
so-called Romanticists in France, especially Victor Hugo, felt 
most deeply his influence. It is very remarkable how the 
blunt Scotchman Carlyle was charmed by Goethe’s writings, 
and how his whole career was influenced by them. It was his 
powerful voice which first achieved the recognition of Goethe 
in England. Carlyle’s life of Schiller showed a wonderful 
insight into the character and services of the poet, as was cor- 
dially admitted by Goethe. 

Goethe coined the term ‘ Weltliteratur’ for the sum-total of 
the literary production of all peoples and for their reciprocal 
influence. This isto be referred back to Herder, who used 
the word ‘Humanitit’ in a similar sense, implying the claims 
of all races to a share in human culture. Goethe found (after 
the close of the European wars) a striving for a general 
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‘humanity’ in the best authors of every nation; he showed 
that the Germans had developed a tolerance which especially 
adapted them to become the propagators of a Weltliteratur. 
He himself took a most active part in translating and adapting 
foreign works—from France, Italy, the Orient, and even from 
South American sources. 

He had likewise an affectionate appreciation of that litera- 
ture which had its growth upon the popular soil of Germany 
—the popular and dialect poetry ; he did more than any other 
to gain regard for it. His respect for it belongs to what Pro- 
fessor Martin terms the ‘ social’ element of his character. He 
had intimate fellow-feeling for the lower classes, the poor, the 
uneducated, those who in that time of sharp class-distinctions 
were despised and oppressed. He was social, but by no means 
a Socialist. In a word, he lived near to the heart of humanity 
asawhole. His personal care and help for the poor, for those 
in inferior station, his love for children, his interest in the 
homely dialect of the people, are most significant. The 
important (perhaps exaggerated) rank of dialect studies in 
modern Germanic philology is largely to be accounted for as 
an impulse begun by Goethe. 

Wonderful was the power of Goethe’s genius to attract and 
inspire. The poets of ‘Sturm und Drang,’ Schiller, the 
Romanticists, Uhland, Riickert, Platen, Heine — these all 
admit his mastery. Like a broad stream he bears a precious 
freight to the mighty ocean of the world’s common literary 
possession, 

We miss in Professor Martin’s sketch any mention of the 
pregnant influence of Goethe upon Emerson, who, in turn, 
as Lowell said, was one of the few men of genius of his 
age, especially in his masculine faculty of fecundating other 
minds. 

Professor Rudolf Henning, in the following essay (‘ Der 
junge Goethe ’) sums up the significance of the youthful poet 
as the rejuvenator of German literature. In Strassburg the 
‘German’ element asserts itself; the ‘return to Nature,’ 
primarily an English influence, is transmitted into the ‘Sturm 
und Drang’ movement. Poetry becomes equivalent to real 
life through the poet’s deep personal experiences at Sesen- 
heim. In Strassburg Goethe reaches the consciousness of his 
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poetic power and individuality. He brings the poetry of 
sublimity to its highest point. Nature and truth become 
fully established as permanent elements of German poetry. 

i In Gétz is shown the essential soundness of the popular Ger- 
man heart. Its coarse and evil elements are really perversions 
of what is good. Goethe is of immense value for the litera- 
ture of to-day. As the Romantic school emancipated itself 
from formless excess only when it began to go back to Goethe, 
so must the most modern movement do the same; ancient 
ideas have gone, but Goethe’s youth is perennial. 

Eugen Joseph’s study of ‘Goethe and Lili’ is a Rettung of a 
noble and womanly character from the traditional accusation 
of frivolity and coquetry, a charge which is an insult to 
Goethe’s deep love for her. For his purpose Joseph makes 
use of materials preserved from the time of Lili’s married life 
in Alsace, where her husband was at one time mayor of Strass- 
burg. She was an excellent mother, the faithful confidante of 
her sons. Goethe’s severing of relations with Lili Schéne- 
mann was a voluntary, painful resignation on his part, in 
order to be true to himself and his own mission. Her fate is 
f the same as Friederike’s. Theconnection with her had brought 
him into a distracting mz/ieu—a civic life, as opposed to an 
artistic one. The influence of this very deep and decisive 
experience is clearly noticeable in Zrwin und Eilmire, in 
Stella, and in Claudine. It is potent in all of Goethe's later 
work. In Dichtung und Wahrheit he has possibly interwoven 
an appreciative estimate based upon his knowledge of her 
later life. Her character was lovable, gentle, earnest, thought- 
ful, and true. For her part, she confessed that she ‘owed her 
moral existence to him.’ It was his influence that taught her 
the secret of happiness through resignation, and brought her 
to accept with gratitude the trials and tests of life. 

Professor Wilhelm Windelband, the eminent philosopher, 
contributes an important study of Goethe’s philosophy, in 
which he pays a high tribute to Goethe’s importance in the 
regeneration of German life and thought. Goethe still 
belongs to every field of investigation; he is in himself a 
problem for philosophy to formulate. A satisfactory system 
of zsthetics can be deduced from him alone. He also con- 
structed a sort of philosophie irresponsable ; he took ground upon 
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important questions relating to the theory of knowledge, 
ethics, jurisprudence, zxsthetics, metaphysics, and the philos- 
ophy of religion. Goethe exhibits an incomparable individ- 
uality, related in countless ways to the universe. He offers 
some solution to the problem of man’s place in creation. The 
demand of the ‘Stiirmer und Dringer’ for individual freedom 
was opposed in Goethe by a powerful religious feeling. He 
felt himself shut in and determined by the eternal, the un- 
known and unknowable, a higher, purer power, to which the 
soul strives to surrender itself freely and gladly. Mighty 
dzmonic forces are everywhere at work ; to adjust one’s self 
to these is piety. There must bea liberation from the feverish 
eagerness to know all, to enjoy all, to comprehend all in one’s 
self—this is the practical philosophy which Goethe preached 
most insistently. Culture is voluntary limitation ; man’s des- 
tiny is only in his calling ; he must come to know the actual 
world, and find through action his special place of usefulness. 
The zsthetic ideal yields to the practical, as in the case of 
Faust ; the realm of thought and of form is succeeded by the 
realm of labor and accomplishment ; this is the progress of 
the individual, as it has been that of the German nation. All 
in all, Goethe’s principle consists in the consciousness of an 
active individual existence, as a destined part of the harmo- 
nious total of existence. 

Professor Michaelis reviews authoritatively Goethe’s rela- 
tion to classical antiquity. The Greeks were the serene 
guides of his maturer years. His enthusiasm for Greek art 
was the secret of the charm which Italy exerted upon him. 
In this art he found noblest simplicity and quiet greatness ; 
its important principle was the significant, and the highest 
result of a successful treatment was the beautiful. After 
Schiller’s death came the period of his love for the antique- 
symbolical and the contemplative ; for a while this current 
was diverted by his interest in mediaval German and Oriental 
art. In 1817 his appreciation of the Parthenon marbles rises 
to a supreme height of enthusiasm. Goethe’s final word 
gives to Homer and Phidias the highest place in literature 
and art. Until his death he held an unbounded admiration 
for the Greek authors. He was the transmitter of Winckel- 
mann’s services to the modern generation of scientific archzol- 
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ogists. He felt, acted, and thought like a Greek, for to him 
the Greeks seemed the most natural of beings; their art 
showed the full union of form and content ; it developed as 
necessarily as does a plant from the germ. They drew from 
a full source, acting as entire beings, and not partially or ina 
divided way, and in these qualities consists also Goethe's 
‘antique nature.’ 

Perhaps the most original of the studies is that by Jacob 
Stilling, who discusses Goethe’s theory of color. Goethe 
recognized the fact that color-perception is transcendental, 
and properly regarded color as a part of our capacity for sen- 
sations, and the physical conditions merely as external occa- 
sion. Classen undertook to defend the poet’s theory of color, 
but the real merit of Goethe’s work remains to be appreciated. 
There is much dross mixed with the precious metal, but his 
opponents have seen only the dross. He discussed color from 
a physiological, physical, and psychological standpoint. The 
physical treatment, to be sure, is of little value, though Goethe 
made his experiments carefully, and described them clearly, 
as Helmholtz himself admitted. The physiological treatment 
contains precisely the foundation of the most modern views ; 
according to Helmholtz, a more exact knowledge of the 
excitements of the eye is due to Goethe’s studies in this subject. 
The psychological treatment (which has practically remained 
without a rival until the present) will endure as a model for 
all future attempts in this direction. To have discovered the 
important law of antagonistic colors is, and will remain, an 
incontestable service of Goethe's; in all fairness it ought to 
be named ‘Goethe's law.’ Goethe was also one of the first 
to discuss color-blindness. His treatment of pathological 
color-sensations show his great gifts as a scientific observer. 

In the theory of colors the chief subject of study is the sen- 
sation and its laws, and it must always be recognized as 
Goethe’s undisputed service to have first recognized and 
investigated the subject. The psychological question is a 
matter to be grasped by intuitive perception, and only by a 
great artistic genius, whose immediate results other men can 
merely test by sensuous experience. Goethe’s laws as to the 
purely zsthetic effects of color have laid down those lines 
which art must forever follow. 

8 
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In the last essay Professor Theobald Ziegler treats of Faust. 
The three humanistic tendencies of the 16th century were the 
wil to know, the will to be powerful, and the will to enjoy 
existence in full. The eighteenth century is allied to the six- 
teenth, but it no longer believes in magic; the seeking after 
worldly knowledge is no longer asin. Was the struggling, 
striving soul of Faust upon the right or the wrong road? 
Goethe’s first fragment left the question unanswered. The 
Italian journey and the friendship with Schiller clarified and 
settled Goethe's views of life. In 1808, although the drama is 
not complete, the author knows its trend: the Lord will win, 
and Mephistcphiles is to be baffled. Goethe himself has gone 
through all of Faust’s conflicts. The devil really acts asa 
beneficent pedagogue. He seeks to draw Faust from his 
idealism, but really heals him of a morbid idealism, compels 
him to admit his own limitations, and to accommodate him- 
self to the bounds of human existence. The devil, however, 
does not really understand the idealist ; he is, in fact, still the 
medieval ‘stupid devil.’ The essence of the drama, revealed 
chiefly in the first part, is a confession of a firm belief in 
idealism, in reason, and in the highest powers of man: in the 
lowering effect of enjoyment, and in the essential truth of the 
words : 

Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 


Der tiglich sie erobern muss. 


These seven fresh and suggestive studies, which appear in 
so accessible a form, are worthy of wide notice, and will 
surely prove useful to American students. 

James Tart HATFIELD. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Evanston, ILLINo! 
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A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical ; Part U1, Syntax. 
By Henry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. Clarendon Press: 
London, 1898. Pp. IX, 137. 


Mr. Sweet published the first part of his grammar in 1892, 
and in the present volume limits himself ‘to formal syntax, 
excluding what can be found in the dictionary.’ It goes with- 
out saying that the book is marked by solid scholarship, and 
contains many acute observations and luminous comments. 
The best single section seems to us the treatment of Do-Forms, 
$ 2169-§ 2195. The author notes the rare occurrence in Old 
English of dn + infinitive, which, however, cou!d be emphatic 
or unemphatic according to stress; and traces briefly the 
spread of the construction in Middle English, and its gradual 
decadence as an unemphatic form till, by the year 1550, 7 do see 
was not periphrastic for / see, but emphatic, the merely peri- 
phrastic (unemphatic) force surviving to-day chiefly in nega- 
tive and interrogative sentences. 

Mr. Sweet makes no attempt to treat the gerund historically, 
but contents himself with a purely logical treatment. Yet he 

' makes one distinction of the utmost value in § 2330: ‘Although 
the zvg-form after the objective or common case is formally a 
participle, we certainly do not feel that coming in 7 do not like 
him coming here modifies fim in the same way as it does in 7 
saw him coming: coming in the former sentence is, in fact, a 
half-gerund.’ The failure hitherto to distinguish clearly the 
‘half-gerund’ from the gerund proper and participle proper 
has helped no little to obscure the whole subject of the gerund. 
Whether ‘half-gerund’ be the most felicitous name for this 
use of the zzg-form, or whether Mr. Sweet does well to see a 
half-gerund in She caught cold sitting on the damp grass, may 
admit of contention; but the distinction itself deserves con- 
sideration. 

Among the more serious omissions in the book we note the 
author’s passing over such constructions as She was given a 
watch (§ 2313) and We had better go home (§ 2319) without vouch- 
safing a discussion either historical or logical. In spiteof the 

, assurance (Preface to Part I.) that ‘This grammar is not one- 
sidedly or fanatically historical,’ we hardly think that a gram- 

mar which outlines the evolution of English word-order from 
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so remote a point de repere as Sanskrit prose would incur the 
reproach of historical fanaticism if it traced the origin of two 
idioms so genuinely English as the two cited. However, we 
shall find no further fault with the author for what he has left 
undone, but shall examine more closely some of the things 
done. 

The first twenty-eight pages are devoted to word-order (the 
English of which, according to Professor Gildersleeve, is ‘the 
order of words’). In explaining how the end-position of the 
verb in the Old English dependent clause was gradually dis- 
placed because ‘a more convenient order had already estab- 
lished itself in independent sentences,’ Mr. Sweet does not 
take into consideration the far-reaching influence exerted by 
substantival pel-clauses in oratio obliqgua. These dependent 
clauses, with their strong tendency to revert to their former 
or oratio recta order, were the first to break the bonds of the 
dependent end-position ; and this, too, before the influence of 
Norman-French had begun to be felt. The influence, there- 
fore, of these recalcitrant pe¢-clauses was a most important 
factor in the ultimate disappearance of transposition from 
dependent clauses. Again, when Mr. Sweet says (§ 181 1) that 
‘Verb-inversion is sometimes caused by a preceding dependent 
clause both in Old English and Modern literary English,’ we 
concede the principle, but not the relevancy of the illustration 
adduced, Wot as the world gives, give I unto you. Here the inver- 
sion is caused by Vof rather than by the modal clause. 

We take exception also to the statement made in regard to 
the relative positions of the direct and indirect objects (§ 1823) : 
‘If both are pronouns, the accusatival pronoun precedes: 
give itme!’ Butcf. Give me (him, them, etc.) that, (this, these, 
etc.). And when both objects are personal pronouns, the only 
accepted construction is Give tt to me (him to me, him to her, her 
to them, etc.). 

In many cases the reasons that the author assigns in explana- 
tion of a construction or the decadence of a construction seem 
fanciful in the extreme. We are gravely told (§ 1787) that 
‘In the colloquial whisky hot the adjective is tagged on because 
it has the complex meaning “made hot by the addition of 
and in the discussion of the collective noun 


boiling water ”’ ; 


(§ 1968) Mr. Sweet observes that ‘These collective singulars 
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{ fish, fowl, etc.] are used only when the animals are hunted 
because of their usefulness to man, or are taken in considera- 
ble numbers, but not when they are killed only 1n self-defense 
oras vermin.’ After excepting from this novel generalization 
‘eel, lobster, and some others,’ the author positively refuses 
to surrender dear, ‘because this animal is hunted for its flesh.’ 
Again, in commenting on the use of the definite article in 
Oid English when a proper name is repeated, Mr. Sweet 
informs us ($2017) that ‘In Modern English we have given 
up this usage, probably because of the ambiguity that would 
arise from such collocations as the baker (the Baker) . 
Hence if we wish expressly to mark the repetition of a proper 
name, we use some other demonstrative, or insert some adjec- 
tive (this, the above-mentioned).’ The reason here assigned for 
the disuse of “Ae + a proper name is inadequate on the face 
of it; besides, we have always translated sé + a proper name 
by ¢his or the above-mentioned, the afore-said, and believe that sé 
has precisely that import in this construction. The construc- 
tion, therefore, is really the same in Old English and Modern 
English, the difference being one of words, not of meaning. 

Under the head of relative pronouns, Mr. Sweet declares 
(§ 2124) that ‘ The omission of a relative in the subject-relation 
is quite exceptional in the present spoken English, but was 
frequent in the earlier Modern English,’ i. e. A. D. 1500-1650. 
But the construction in question antedates by several cen- 
turies the period assigned. It is frequent in Chaucer, where 
it is usually introduced by Zher is, Ther nys, Ther was, etc.; 
and a glance at Einenkel’s Die Quelle der englischen Relativ- 
Ellipse ( Anglia X1V) shows that it may be found in Robert of 
3runne’s Chronicle, Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, Bod- 
deker’s Altenglische Dichtungen, and Genesis and Exodus (ed. 
Morris). Einenkel, we believe, was the first to correct the old 
view of Koch, Mitzner, and others. Wiilfing finds traces of 
this ellipse, though meager, even in the works of Alfred ( Sya- 
tax § 304). 

Of the which Mr. Sweet remarks (§ 2132), ‘In early Modern 
English which often takes “#e before it.... As this usage is 
against all analogy, it is probable that it is an imitation of the 
French Zegue/.. On the contrary, we do not believe that Old 
English adopted or imitated any French construction that was 
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‘against all analogy.’ The more thoroughly these supposed 
imitations have been investigated, the more clearly has it been 
shown that the influence of French, where influence can 
be demonstrated, was a quickening influence, and not the 
originating cause. An analogy, at least, to the he which con- 
struction is found in the Old English compound relative sé pe, 
séo pe, pet pe, in which sé was originally, it is true, more pro- 
nominal than articular, the meaning being fe that, she that, 
etc.; but that s¢ was slowly losing its purely pronominal sense 
and becoming articular seems plainly indicated by the occur- 
rence of such passages as pd cristenan men... pa pe hi (Bede 
479. 20) in which 47 is added apparently to buttress the non- 
personal or ¢he force of pd. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Sweet in his disposition of that is 
to say. After discussing the use of ‘Compulsive 7s “.. .,’ 
illustrated by such sentences as Vhen am I to come again? 
You know what ts to be done, etc., the author adds (§ 2300) : 
‘There is also a peculiar traditional use of this form in the 
phrase ¢hat ts to say: he was very eccentric, that ts to say, he did odd 
things that made people laugh.’ We do not believe that the two 
constructions are at all related. Zhat ts to say = that is the 
same as saying, to say being predicate complement after 7s, as in 
To see him (that) ts to love him. 

There are not many instances of slovenly grammar in Mr. 
Sweet’s Syrtax. Among them we should put, however, this 
use of # ($ 2182): ‘That this was the real reason for the 
general adoption of the periphrastic forms in questions is 
shown by the fact that it is never used in,’ etc. Of typo- 
graphical errors we have observed only one (§ 2185): ‘ For 
the reasons given in $2181 inverted transitive verbs always 
take the periphrastic form, even in constructions in which 
transitive verbs keep the simple form,’ where the second 
‘transitive’ should be ‘intransitive.’ 

In the Index we note the omission of had rather (§ 2319), 
‘negative emphasis’ (§ 1885), ‘negative position’ ($1 a hi 
(§ 1853), what (indefinite) § 2122, and would rather (§ 2319). 

C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 


Louisiana STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rovceg, La. 
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French Elements in Middle English: Chapters Illustrative of the 
Origin and Growth of Romance Influence on the Phrasal Power 
of Standard English in its Formative Period. By Frederick 
Henry Sykes, M.A., Ph.D. Oxford, 1899. Pp. 64. 


Tuis is a thesis, in the stricter sense of the term. The writer 
seeks to establish certain general conclusions, which he enun- 
ciates at the close of his monograph, and which deserve 
careful consideration by every student of Middle English. 
His little book is clearly ordered throughout, and falls into 
four chapters: Verbal Phrases; Adverbial Phrases of Nega- 
tion; Phrasal Power of the Preposition: A¢-Phrases; Nom- 
inal Compounds and Phrases. In each of these he seeks to 
show the influence of Old French upon Middle English by a 
number of well selected examples. In each he states the 
problem at the beginning of the chapter, follows with an 
orderly arrangement of phrases—Middle English with their 
OF. analogues—gives the chronological results of his investi- 





gation, and states the conclusion at which he has arrived. 

The first chapter is devoted to two verbs, Jeran and niman, 
to show what extensions of use, particularly in phrases, they 
underwent in ME., and to what influence the extension is due. 
In the second he studies the development of the figurative 
negation, of which, as is well known, there are but slight 
traces in OE. He overlooks, however, my note in /GP. 1. 
247, where I suggest that in Chr. 77 mot probably means 
‘mote,’ ‘atom.’ The third chapter is devoted to such phrases 
as ‘at device,’ ‘at pay,’ ‘at point,’ ‘at hand.’ The fourth is 
subdivided into: 1. ‘ Master-,’ ‘Chief-,’ in Compounds; 2. 
Phrasal Nouns; 3. Tautological phrases; 4. ‘Cyn’ and 
‘Manner of’; 5. Appositive Nouns with ‘of.’ The final head 
treats of the substitution of maister wryht, e. g., for héafod- 
wyrhta ; the second, of phrases like man of arms, brother-in-law, 
etc. (with the latter cf. OE. @um); the third, of such expres- 
sions as hue and cry, lord and sire ; the fourth, of phrases like 
manere (of ) drynk, cf. OE. elces cynnes tréow ; the fifth, of such 
as toun of Athenes, cf. OE. Andredes ceaster, Eoforwiecceastre, 
Antischia séo ceaster, etc. 

Dr. Sykes quotes with strong disapprobation the remark of 
KGrting: ‘Nur im Wortschatz ist das Englische halbfran- 
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zOsisirt ; im Uebrigen ist es germanisch geblieben, und wo es 
dennoch dem Franzdésischen iihnlich geworden zu sein scheint, 
ist dies nicht die Folge einer Angleichung an das Fran- 

zdsische, sondern erklirt sich durchaus befriedigend aus den 
der Sprache von jeher eigenen Entwickelungsneigungen.’ 
His four principal conclusions are: 

1. That a great factor in the changes which distinguish ME, 
from OE. is found to be the influence of OF. 

2. From the chronology of the changes it is made manifest 
that there is a law in the time of their appearance. 

3. These changes are in essential respects in effective strength 
before the time of Chaucer and Wycliffe. 

4. These changes, as respects chronology, are parallel with 
the growth of the French elements in the vocabulary of ME. 

On account of its method, and of the previous neglect of 
this important field, Dr. Sykes’ little book is deserving of the 
attention of students of English linguistic history. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yate Universi 


Golz, Bruno, P/falzgrdfin Genovefa in der deutschen Dichtung. 
Leipzig, Teubner 1897. VII und 199 Seiten. 8. M. 5. 


In dem Vorworte zu seiner Schrift ‘de Legende von der 
Pfalzgrifin Genovefa’ hatte B. Seuffert eine ‘litterarische Wiir- 
digung der Kunstdichtungen iiber den Genovefastoff’ in Aus- 
sicht gestellt. Dieses vor 20 Jahren verlautbarte Vorhaben 
Seufferts fiihrt das vorliegende Buch, vermutlich eine Bres- 
lauer Doctorschrift, zu einem Teile aus, indem es eine Zusam- 
menstellung der in der deutschen Kunstdichtung den Geno- 
vefastoff behandelnden Denkmiiler, soweit sie dem Verfasser 
bekannt oder zugiinglich geworden sind, giebt. Eingeschlos- 
sen sind hierbei einerseits einige neulateinische Dramen, 
andrerseits die volkstiimlichen deutschen Spiele und Lieder 
aus diesem Stoffgebiete. 

Der Verfasser gliedert seine Darstellung in 5 Abschnitte. 
In dem ersten von ihnen behandelt er nach einer im Anschluss 
an Seuffert gegebenen einleitenden Orientirung iiber Entsteh- 
ung, Uberlieferung und Fortbildung der Legende die Geno- 
vefadramen in Deutschland bis zur Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
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Das erste Capitel bringt 33 Zeugnisse von Auffiihrungen und 
Drucken aus dieser Periode, die ersteren meist aus den ge- 
druckten Theatergeschichten, einige auch aus handschrift- 
lichem Materiale genommen. Aus ganz Deutschland, aus 
Osterreich und der Schweiz lassen sich Auffiihrungen belegen. 
Im zweiten Capitel geht der Verfasser auf die Hauptmasse 
dieser Stiicke, die ganz oder im Argument erhaltenen Jesuiten- 
dramen des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts, niher ein. Ihr Inhalt 
wird Scene fiir Scene angegeben, danach die Quelle des betref- 
fenden Stiickes bestimmt. Von den elf hierhergehérigen 
Dramen (1662-1729) sind fiinf vollstiindig, sechs nur im 
Argument erhalten, drei sind ganz lateinisch, die iibrigen, 
darunter siimmtliche Argumente, lateinisch und deutsch. Die 
umfangreichste und wichtigste von diesen Arbeiten ist die des 
Nicolas Avancinus, die 1686 in Rom gedruckt wurde. Poeti- 
schen Wert hat nach dem Urteil des Verfassers ein auf Avan- 
cinus zuriickgehendes Prager Musikdrama. Nach diesen 
grossenteils der Schulbiihne angehdrigen Stiicken werden in 
der oben geschilderten Weise im dritten Capitel eine Oper 
(Druck, vielleicht in Miinchen 1714 aufgefiihrt) und ein 
Trauerspiel in Versen (Wiener Handschrift, wol aus der 
Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts) besprochen. In Zusammenhang 
mit dem letzteren Stiicke steht ein anderes, von dem das Per- 
sonenverzeichnis und eine gereimte Inhaltsangabe (72 Alex- 
andriner) auf einem der Breslauer Stadtbibliothek zugehori- 
gen Theaterzettel zu finden sind. Quelle beider Stiicke ist ein 
niederliindisches Drama. 

Der zweite Hauptabschnitt behandelt die Stiicke von 
Pliimicke und Maler Miiller (Cap. 1), von Tieck (Cap. 2), von 
Crenzin, Schuster, Lindl und Raupach (Cap. 3), von Hebbel 
und O. Ludwig (Cap. 4) und von einigen neueren Dichtern 
(Cap. 5). 

Von dem zuerst genannten Pliimicke wird S. 55 gesagt, es 
scheine, dass sein in der Theatergeschichte von Berlin 1781 
erwihntes Schauspiel Siegfried und Genovefa nie gedruckt 
worden sei. Nun aber erschien, wie Kayser’s Bicher-Lexicon, 
Th. VI (Schauspiele), S. 94 angiebt: Siegfried und Genovefa ; 
Ritterschspl. 8. Miinch. 1783. Lentner. 6 gr. Der Verfasser 
wird nicht genannt. Ferner steht bei Fernbach, 7heaterfreund, 
S. 465 verzeichnet : Siegfried und Genovefa, Ritterschausp. 8. 
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Miinchen, Lentner. 1797. 7% Sgr. Diese beiden Stiicke 
sind vielleicht identisch. Ihr Verfasser kann recht wohl 
Pliimicke sein. Andrerseits ist es auch bezeugt, dass Anton 
Adolf von Crenzin, von dem anonyme Stiicke vorhanden 
sind, fiir den genannten Miinchner Verlag arbeitete. In der 
J. J. Lentnerschen Buchhandlung erschien von ihm: Der 
Hochzeittag, ein Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. 8. 1777. 80 Pf. 
(Gesammt-Verlags-Katalog VIII, Spalte 774). 

Von dem eben genannten Crenzin wird S. 98 f. nur das 
angefiihrt, was Hartmann, Vo/ksschauspiele in Baiern und die 
Gallerie von teutschen Schauspielern und Schauspielerinnen berich- 
ten und der Verfasser scheint der Ansicht zu sein, dass von 
Crenzin kein einziges Stiick im Drucke erschienen sei. In 
Gideke’s Grundriss freilich ist dieser Autor nicht zu finden, 
Kayser aber a.a. O. S. 21 und Baader, das gelehrte Baiern | 
Spalte 200 erweisen ihn als einen ziemlich fruchtbaren Biih- 
nenschriftsteller. Bei Baader heisst es: von Crenzin (Anton 
Adolph), Schauspieler, geboren zu Miinchen 1753, wo sein 
Vater kurbaierischer Artilleriehauptmann war. Er gieng 
nach vollendeten Studien zum Theater, war eine Zeit lang Mit- 
glied der Schauspielergesellschaft zu Regensburg, die er im 
Jahr 1782 verliess. Seitdem war er bei reisenden Gesellschaf- 
ten, worunter die Wetzelische ist. Sein dermaliger Aufent- 
halt [1804] ist mir unbekannt. Er schrieb: 


Derbi, oder Treue und Freundschaft, ein Trauerspiel in 5 
Aufz. 8. Salzb. 1774. 

Der Gefiillige, ein Lustspiel in 5 Aufz.. 8. Miinchen 1775 
(nach Fernbach: Regensburg, Montag). 

Emilie Waldgrave, ein Drama in 5 Akten, 8. Ndoérdlingen 
1776. 

Der Hochzeittag. Miinchen 1777. 

Der Arme, ein Lustspiel in einem Aufz, 8. Innsbruk 1777. 

Die junge Stiefmutter. 8. 1777. 

Dankon’ und Elwine, oder Eins folgt aus dem Andern, ein 
Originaltrauerspiel in 5 Aufz. 8. Frankf. u. Leipz. 1780. 

Die Vestalinnen, ein Trauerspiel in 5 Aufz. 8. Heidelberg 
1788. 

Der graue Mann, ein Sittengemiihlde der Vorzeit in 4 Aufz. 


1 bei Kayser: Dankou. 
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ister Theil. Der 2te Theil enthilt: der Priifstein, Fortsetz- 
ung des grauen Mannes, in 5 Aufz. 8. Griz 1799. 
Mehrere anonyme dramatische Stiicke. 
y Kayser fiihrt ausserdem noch an: Tankred, oder fiir Liebe, 
Ehre und Vaterland. Trspl. in 5 A. Nach Voltaire. 8. 
Frankf. 1783. Gebhardt u. K. 


Die Universititsbibliothek in Leipzig (Kestnersche Hand- 
schriftensammlung) besitzt zwei Briefe von Crenzin, Engage- 
mentsgesuche an den Schauspieldirector und Dichter Gustav 
Friedrich Wilhelm Grossmann gerichtet. Der erste Brief ist 
vom 1. Mirz 1760 aus Hanau, wo Cr beim Schumacher Fischer 

* in der Altstadt wohnte, er betrifft ausser ihm noch drei andere 
Schauspieler, der Text ist nicht von seiner Hand geschrieben, 
nur seine Unterschrift hat er selbst geleistet. Die ihn betref- 
fende Stelle lautet: 


Herr von Crenzin spielt zirtliche, empfindsame Liebhaber, 
heftige Karaktere, Helden, affektvolle Rollen, auch mitunter 
komische Liebhaber, ob ihm zwar das tragische Fach niher 
am Herzen liegt. Bramarbassiren, oder an der Kunst Sturm 





zu laufen, ist seine Sache nicht, nur wiirde sein Bestreben 
seyn, den Beyfall, den man ihm allenthalben widerfahren 
liess, auch da zu verdienen. Seine Gage wichentlich 6 
Thaler. 


Anton Adolph von Crenzin. 


Der andere Brief ist datirt Innsbruck den 1. November 1786, 
Hier sagt er: 

Mein Fach sind zirtliche Viiter, gesetzte, anstander- 
fordernde, auch hohe komische Karaktere, was aber eigentl- 
nur der Name des Kindes seyn soll. Denn Ihre Einsicht, und 
der Vortheil des Ganzen, mag hierin bey niherer Kenntniss 
hieriiber entscheiden, und wie soll ich iiber Billigkeit klagen ? 
meine Gage wochentl. Zehn Thal. Es wire Unsinn mit Rod- 
omandate die Zeit zu téden, den Dummkopf bessert sie nicht 
und der Mann schimt sich ihrer. 





Dass auch Crenzin’s Genovefa im Druck erschienen ist, 
kann nicht bezweifelt werden. Das Al/gemeine Biicher-Verzetch- 
niss Ostermesse 1809, S. 187, zeigt an: 
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Theater, Wiener Leopoldstidter, Ir Bd., enthilt : Eppo von 
Gailingen, Gemiilde der Vorwelt. Die vier Heymonskinder, 
ein komisches Volksmirchen, beide von Gleich, und Genovefa, 
Pfalzgriifinn am Rhein, Ir Theil, von A. Krenzin. 8. Wien, 
Kupffer und Wimmer. 

Und ebenda, Ostermesse 1810, S. 203 heisst es: Genovefa, 
Pfalzgriifin am Rhein. 3 Thle. Original-Schauspiel von A. 
A. Crenzin und J. A. Schuster. 8 Wien, Kupffer und 
Wimmer. 

Fiir den Miinchner Anonymus (S. 100) ist Ignaz Lindl ein- 
zusetzen, der Catalog der Breslauer Stadtbibliothek hat Recht. 
Das betreffende Stiick erschien 1812 in einer doppelten Aus- 
gabe (Miinchen, Lentner); die anonyme hat der Verfasser 
benutzt, die andere hat den Titel: Religiés-moralische Schau- 
biihne zur Erbauung und zur Erheiterung von Zizd/. Inhalt: 
Der Sieg der Religion, Dr.—Genoveva, oder die Leiden der 
Unschuld, S. Gumal und Lina, S. 

In dem Capitel iiber Tieck werden S. 95 einige Darstellun- 
gen der bildenden Kunst aus der Genovefa-Legende aufge- 
zihlt. Dankbar wiirde man es begriisst haben, wenn der 
Verfasser diesem Punkte einen besondern Abschnitt (wie den 
Compositionen) gewidmet hiitte. Offenbar ist die alte schéne 
Legende fiir den Kiinstler ein dankbarerer Vorwurf als fiir 
den modernen Dramatiker. Kein einziger der vielen dramati- 
schen Versuche hat ein so grosses und dankbares Publikum 
gefunden als z. B. Ludwig Richter’s liebliches Blatt. 

Bei Hebbels ebenso geistreicher als schwieriger Tragddie 
ist der Verfasser an der Hand der Hebbelschen Tagebiicher 
bemiiht Klarheit iiber die Absicht des Dichters zu gewinnen. 
Ob er freilich fiir seine Formel: ‘Genovefa ist der wiederer- 
standene Christus, Golo ist Judas Ischarioth’ Zustimmung 
finden wird, muss durchaus bezweifelt werden. Bekanntlich 
fehlt eine zureichende Monographie iiber Hebbel. Das 
Schlusscitat (S. 126) ist durch einen Druckfehler gest6rt. 
Hebbels Phantasie briitet nach den angeblich tiefsinnigen 
Worten von Paul Heyse natiirlich unterm Eise, nicht unterm 
Eisen (vgl. Schiitze, 7%. Storm S. 43). 


Von Otto Ludwig’s Fragment ist der Verfasser in der Lage 
nach den im Goethe-Schiller-Archiv in Weimar befindlichen 
Handschriften dieses Dichters nicht unerheblich mehr zu 
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geben als bisher in den von M. Heydrich herausgegebenen 
Nachlassschriften 1 371-383 zu lesen war. Es geschieht dies im 
Anhang S. 173-199. Die Genovefadramen der neueren Dich- 
ter haben ziemlich geringes Interesse. 

Im dritten Hauptabschnitte folgen dann die musikalischen 
Compositionen, wobei Robert Schumann's Textbuch analysirt 
wird, im vierten Abschnitte werden Volksschauspiele aus 
Steiermark, Kirnten, Tirol, Oberbaiern und Schlesien aufge- 
zihlt, hierauf einige Puppenspiele und ein Kinderschauspiel ; 
der fiinfte Abschnitt endlich registrirt die Gedichte, ein volks- 
tiimliches und acht kunstmidssige, worunter zwei verlorene 
(Herzog August von Gotha-Altenburg und Platen). Mit 
einem die Ergebnisse resumirenden Schlussworte endigt die 
Zusammenstellung, die von den erwiihnten Kleinigkeiten 
abgesehen den Stoff vermuthlich vollstindig bringt. 

Die Vortragsweise des Verfassers ist noch etwas unausge- 
glichen. Wendungen wie ‘um die Ecke bringen’ (S. 105) 
oder ‘einen Plan aushecken’ (S. 118) werden in einer Abhand- 
lung besser vermieden. 

O. GUNTHER. 

Lerrzic. 


The Lamentatyon of Mary Magdaleyne. Text, with critical 
introduction. (Ziirich dissertation.) By Bertha M. Skeat. 
Cambridge, 1897. Pp. 64. 


THE early editors of Chaucer, with more zeal than discre- 
tion, included the Zamentatyon among his works. He does 
indeed say, in the Prologue to Zhe Legend of Good Women, 
where he is reciting the catalogue of his poems, 


He made also, goon sithen a greet whyl, 
Origines upon the Maudelyne ; 


and Thynne assumed that the poem before us was really 
Chaucer’s, and printed it in the edition of 1532. Once madea 
part of the canon, it was reprinted ‘in all the older complete 
editions of Chaucer’s works.’ The critical sense of Tyrwhitt 
led him to reject the poem, with the comment that ‘the com- 
position, in every respect, is infinitely meaner than the worst 
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of his genuine pieces.’ With this judgment few modern read- 
ers will be inclined to disagree, for the progress of thought in 
the more than seven hundred lines is almost w/, and the prolix 
heaping of detail becomes exceedingly tiresome. 

Yet something more than subjective tests are desirable if we 
are to pass judgment upon questions of authorship, and we 
therefore welcome the compact and thorough study that Miss 
Skeat has given to the poem, and we pardon the reprinting of 
the text (Thynne’s edition) since it gives us an easy opportu- 
nity of testing the conclusions that are reached. She has no 
difficulty in showing that the language and the metre are 
unlike Chaucer’s, and that the poem can not be earlier than 
the second half of the fifteenth century. As for the author, 
there is nothing to indicate definitely who he may be, but 
there is more to be said for Lydgate than for any one else. 
Yet most likely Lydgate himself had nothing to do with the 
piece, further than to serve asa sort of model to the writer. 
The not unlikely suggestion is made that the author wasa 
young woman who wasalsoanun. The peculiarly feminine 
type of emotion that finds vent in the poem, the lack of 
perspective in the development of the theme, the narrowness 
of view, the bookishness of the vocabulary, to say nothing of 
the tiresome iterations of the same thought—all this harmon- 
izes well with what might be expected from a woman whose 
life was largely spent in an ecstasy of devotion, and who in 
the endless repetition of the same forms of prayer had failed 
to realize how tedious her emotion might become when ex- 
pressed in 714 lines. 

Witiiam E. MEAD. 


WesLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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